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I have a feeling that I have just witnessed the beginning of World War III.” 


With these words on June 28, Keyes Beech, Chicago Daily News foreign staffer, 
opened his on-the-spot dispatches from the Korean front. Beech, a combat cor- 
respondent with the U.S. Marines in World War Il--intensively battle-trained in 
the know-how of ferreting out significant facts firsthand — pulls no punches in 


unloosing the truth about the exploding Korean powder keg. 


Beech is daring: Often they didn’t know enough to pull the pins. 
This wasn’t necessarily their fault. They were never 


“A bridge blew up in our faces . . . a truckload of chin denen 


South Korean soldiers just ahead of us was blown 
to bits.” mats ‘ : Zs 
Beech is tireless in his quest for interviews: 
Beech is realistic: “Squatting in a potato patch with his ragged, weap- 
“We have been getting our teeth kicked in by the onless and sometimes shoeless men around him, Lt. 
‘ragtag North Korean army’ that less than five years Edward James, 25, Columbus, Ga., said: ‘Tell peo- 
ago couldn’t drive a truck . . . The week’s fighting ple how useless it is. I have been in the 
has demonstrated that the enemy who lives in mud Army eight years and I’ve never fought without 
huts and owns no auto and has practically no clean flanks.” 
clothes outclasses us in every department.” : 
Beech is ingenious: 


Beech doesn’t neglect to tell how: “Every story I write is sent with prayer it reaches 
you, since there are no communications out of Korea 


“There i i t soldiers that ‘no- 
are fo 4 snying emang eur fast seliore anes ‘ne and I hand copy to pilots heading Japanward.” 


body knows where we are but the North Koreans.’ 
That just about sums up the peculiar kind of cir- — ‘ , ' 
cular war being waged among the red hills and green As this is written, Beech quermrate te roll die- 
rice paddies in South Korea for the North patches from Korea . . . tossing his life into the 


Koreans are fighting wars of ambush and encircle- balance . . . serving not only oe. oe ee 
maen* . but as a selfless public servant whose starkly 


outspoken stories are pointing out the perils we face. 

Beech doesn’t mince words to tell why: Walter Simmons, Chicago Tribune correspondent, 

writing in the Nippon Times (Tokyo), Aug. 1, said: 

“This is not the time for Americans to be comfort- “Keyes Beech of the Chicago Daily News has prob- 

able. American soldiers who bore the brunt of the ably outstripped every other correspondent in daily 
North Korean attack didn’t know how to lay mines. exposing himself to fire to get the news.’ 
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Spokane Market 


MORE SALES IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


To harvest more sales in the Pacific Northwest, get to the heart 
of it—pitch in and sell in the rich, responsive Spokane Market. Although 
the very heart of the booming Pacific Northwest region, the Spokane 
Market is distant from and indeperdent of coastal influence. 





Business in Spokane and the Inland Empire is at a high level. Basic 
industries of Agriculture, Lumbering, Mining and Manufacturing are 
steady and flourishing. The Columbia Basin Irrigation Project, Grand 
Coulee Dam, Chief Joseph Dam, and other giant government projects 
are pouring wealth into an already wealthy market. Right now harvest- 
ing is in full swing throughout the great agriculture belt of the Inland 
Empire, where farmers are pitching in to reap their 500-million-dollar 
share of the Spokane Market's over-a-billion-dollar annual wealth. 
With incomes better than double the United States farm average, Inland 
Empire farm residents are top customers for a wide variety of manufac- 
tured products. So are their urban resident brothers, and as a result the 
Spokane Market does more retail business than the city of Pittsburgh. 

So pitch in in the Spokane Market and reap your full share of 
Pacific Northwest sales. There’s no better sales tool than The 
Spokesman-Review and Spo- 
kane Daily Chronicle. Long- Send for 1950 
established, widely-read, they he F 
have the dominant coverage Consumer Analysis 
and penetration that gets re- - 

: Know how your product ranks in one of the 
sults. Are they on your list? West's major morkets. Ask our General Adver- 
tising Division to send you a copy of the 1950 
Consumer Analysis of the Spokane Market. 
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Your advertising message in 

The Sunpapers gives you impact in the 
rich Baltimore market at the 

right place .. . at the right time, 
because The Sunpapers go home! 


Every day, a Sunpaper is delivered 

to every home in more than 

4,000 solid blocks of Baltimore homes. 
And in thousands of other blocks 

all but one or two homes get 

this regular service. 





Your advertising in The Sunpapers 
reaches Baltimoreans in their homes... 
where buying decisions are made. 





Daily Circulation—366,697 
Sunday—309,973 
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- |wo battles to win! 


We must do everything humanly possible to win 
the war. But this means we now have not one job 
to do—but two. A military job and a civilian job. 


And the second is the responsibility of every man, 
woman and child in America today. We have to fight the 
enemy’s Sixth Column—inflation here at home! 


How do we do it? 


1. We get firmly fixed in our minds that this is not a “living 
as usual” situation. We tighten our belts, give up certain 
things, make some sacrifices. 

2. We buy only what we absolutely must —for immediate needs. 


3. We support every effort to cut to the bone Government 
expenditures for non-military purposes. We can’t build 
planes, guns, tanks, ships and at the same time “compete 
with ourselves” for bridges, dams, roads and social bene- 
fits we just don’t have to have right now. 


4. We recognize the need for paying for every possible cent 
of our mounting expenses out of current income. The more 
we have to borrow now the more we mortgage our future 
and weaken the buying power of our dollars. 

Let’s be clear on one thing. There are two essentials to win- 

ning a war. One is victory in the field. The other is not to let 

ourselves be bled to death economically. 
Protecting the buying power of the dollar is one of the 
most important jobs facing America today. 


* * * 


The life insurance companies bring you this message because of 
its importance to all Americans. : 


Institute of Life Insurance 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. y. 


Keeping America Strong is Everybodys Job 
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A Room on Sverdlovsk Square 






COVERING MOSCOW FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


The Moscow Bureau of The New York Times 
is located in the Hotel Metropole, a hostelry 
which has probably been celebrated more often 
in song and story—correspondents’ songs and 
stories—than any other in the world. 

The Metropole, a baroque creation built a few 
years before World War I, fronts on Teatralnaya 
Place, or Sverdlovsk Square, to give the square 
its more contemporary name, and Room 317, 
which is New York Times headquarters, looks 
out over the square. 

The Times office is a small but rather pleasant 
room which has been occupied intermittently by 
New York Times correspondents since it was 
first acquired by Brooks Atkinson in 1945. In the 
old Times files in Moscow there still reposes a 
rather lyrical dispatch in which Mr. Atkinson 
described his adventures in furnishing Room 
oi7. 

There has been one hiatus in New York Times 
occupancy of Room 317. This occurred between 
Nov. 1, 1948, when The Times closed its bureau 
in Moscow, and my arrival in the Soviet capital 
three months later. 

With the gradual decline in the number of for- 
eign correspondents. stationed in Moscow the 
character of the Hotel Metropole, their tradi- 
tional headquarters, has gradually changed. 
Only two other correspondents in addition to 
The Times representative live in the Metropole. 

However, the hotel still houses a number of 
foreign newspaper offices, including those of The 
Associated Press, Agence France Presse, the 
Czech correspondents and the representative of 
the news agency of the new Chinese regime of 
Mao Tse-tung. Reuters, The New York Herald 
Tribune and The Christian Science Monitor 
maintained offices in the Metropole until their 
staff representatives were withdrawn last year. 
It is still a safe bet that every foreign correspond- 
ent in Moscow visits the Metropole at least once 
a day to exchange news or at least gossip with his 
colleagues. 

The number of Western correspondents in 
Moscow now stands at the lowest figure since the 
days of the Nazi-Soviet pact in 1939-41, and pos- 
sibly even lower. There are five Americans in the 
shrunken correspondents’ corps. The New York 
Times is the only newspaper which still main- 


tains a staff man in Moscow. 

News gathering in Moscow, of course, differs 
considerably from news gathering, say, in Wash- 
ington, although the fundamental principles 
remain the same. 

One of the more notable differences between 
the handling of news in the two capitals is the 
absence—almost a total absence—of handouts in 
Moscow. In fifteen months in Moscow this cor- 
respondent received only one handout from 
Soviet sources—a formal statement by Foreign 
Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky. 

In the ordinary Moscow routine, news 
“breaks” with its appearance in the daily news- 
papers or its announcement over Moscow radio. 
Some important announcements, however, are 
distributed in the form of news bulletins by the 
Tass News Agency. 

For this reason the Moscow correspondent’s 
day usually begins with the appearance of the 
central newspapers—the main Soviet papers 
such as Pravda, Izvestia, Red Star, Red Fleet, 
Komsomolskaya Pravda—which reach the Met- 
ropole about 9 in the morning. 

The task of translating the principal news 
items in the eight central newspapers and the 
half dozen other weeklies and semi-weeklies 
usually occupies the correspondent until lunch 
time or, sometimes, until well in the afternoon. 
Afternoons are usually devoted to scanning the 
Soviet magazine press, which is varied and large, 
or in news-gathering expeditions among the 
members of the diplomatic corps. 

Facilities for special trips, visits to Soviet insti- 
tutions, arrangements for press conferences with 
visiting foreign delegations and matters of this 
type are handled in Moscow by the Press 
Department of the Foreign Office, to which all 
correspondents are officially accredited. 
Through the Press Department this correspond- 
ent in the past fifteen months was able to make 
four “facility” trips—a visit to a Pioneer (Soviet 
Youth) summer camp, a trip to the central 
Pioneer headquarters in Moscow, and visits to 
Moscow boys’ and girls’ schools. 


This is one in a series of sketches written by foreign 
correspondents of The New York Times in which 
they describe their work. 
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FOUNDED IN 1884 


News Executives Prefer 
Voluntary Censorship Now 


Wire Service and Radio Heads 
Want Formal Military Bans Avoided 


CENSORSHIP, an abhorrent but 
necessary evil of war, should be 
retained in its informal, voluntary 
basis at least for the present, news 
executives interviewed by EpITor 
& PUBLISHER believe. 

Most of the news agency heads 
polled felt that the present vol- 
untary censorship has been fairly 
successful and that formal military 
censorship should be avoided un- 
less a world war forces it upon 
the nation. 

In the meanwhile, Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur’s Headquarters is 
understood to have proposed that 
the terms of any censorship im- 
posed in the Korean war zone 
apply to newsgathering in the 
United States as well. 

Department of Defense officials 
felt that instances of public dis- 
closure of tactical military infor- 
mation of value to the enemy 
have occured in the Far East and 
that information released in Wash- 
ington generally has been within 
the bounds of military security. 

‘Alerts’ Taboo 

However, the Army, Navy and 
Air Force repeated a request to 
the press and radio not to divulge 
large-scale “alerts” of armed 
forces or their movements within 
the country. 

“The matter of security in the 
combat zone is under study,” re- 
plied an Army spokesman when 
he was asked if security censor- 
ship might be imposed in the com- 
bat zone. 

A military spokesman said cen- 
sorship, if imposed, might be 
either a voluntary code or im- 
posed regulations. He praised 
the press and radio for adhering 
to a previous Army request against 
nationwide roundups of calls for 
National Guard and reserve units 
smaller than a division. He said 
he knew of no breach. 

Ship Movements 

Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson issued another order for- 
bidding the armed forces to an- 
nounce the movements of naval 
ships, transports and military car- 
go ships from the West or East 
Coasts, either before or after their 
departure. 

Pentagon officials want the Far 
East command to set up a definite 
code which will make clear to war 
correspondents what will and what 
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will not be of possible aid to the 
enemy. They said they did not 
blame correspondents for lapses, 
but the failure to provide censor- 
ship guidance such as in World 
War I ; 

Wire service directors and ra- 
dio news directors were asked by 
E&P whether they think some 
form of military censorship is de- 
sirable now, how they think vol- 
untary censorship is working and 
what security rules they have 
imposed upon themselves in 
handling war news. 

AP Statement 

Alan J. Gould, executive editor 
of the Associated Press, made this 
Statement to E&P: 

“Any form of censorship, fun- 
damentally, ts as ‘abhorrent’ to 
the American press and radio as 
Gen. MacArthur says it is to him. 
But we are at war, even though 
Korean hostilities are called a 
‘police action,’ and there is justi- 
fication for censorship in the com- 
bat areas for one compelling rea- 
son, and one reason only: military 
security. 

“However, any discussion of 
censorship requires both definition 
and explanatory background. 

“One form of censorship, called 
‘voluntary censorship’, now ex- 
ists in the Korean combat areas. 
But it is not all ‘voluntary’ and it 
has two distinct parts. The first 
involves censorship at the source, 
i.e., the military authorities do 
not disclose information having 
unquestioned security importance, 
such as battle plans, troop and 
ship movements, etc. (This source 
censorship is not confined, of 
course, to the combat zones.) The 
second part is ‘voluntary censor- 
ship.’ It consists of a set of ground 
rules laid down by the military 
authorities, for guidance on se- 
curity, and agreement by report- 
ers voluntarily to be bound by 
them—subject always to appeal or 
to requests for specific rulings in 
specific cases where security may 
be found no longer to exist. 

“Under this system, military 
authorities may and frequently 
do issue explicit embargoes or, in 
cases of doubt, they may be con- 
sulted by reporters before dis- 
patches are filed. However, there 
is no actual censorship or blue- 
pencilling of copy in the sense 


that it is compulsory to clear it 
with a military censor before it 
is transmitted. This differs from 
the system of compulsory (open) 
censorship which was in effect in 
all theaters during World War II. 
Correspondents then were subject 
to military control and all dis- 
patches were required to pass the 
military censor before being trans- 
mitted. ‘Open’ censorship means 
that if material is deleted by the 
censor, the correspondent is in- 
formed and afforded opportunity 
to argue or appeal his case. 
Subject to Argument 

“Whether, as Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER asks, the present voluntary 
censorship setup in the Korean 
combat zones is the most desir- 
able arrangement, or whether it 
is working effectively on the 
whole, from the standpoint of 
safeguarding military security, is 
primarily up to the military au- 
thorities to determine. Obviously, 
the situation is subject to both 
argument and analysis. 

“All reporters, of course, are 
committed to the observance of 
security regulations in the combat 
theater, and I can speak for As- 
sociated Press correspondents in 
saying that not one of them has 
breached these regulations. Un- 
questionably they share responsi- 
bility with the military for not 
disclosing information which 
would jeopardize the fighting 
forces or be of actual military 
value to the enemy. 

“Difficulties that have devel- 
oped, or confusion that has arisen 
in a number of instances trace 
for the most part to these two 
factors: (a) conflicts in judgment, 
including conflicts in military 
judgment, as to what actually con- 
stitutes security, or at what point 
secrecy no longer is necessary or 
justifiable, and (b) action by mili- 
tary authorities which, in the be- 
lief of many correspondents and 
editors, has gone beyond security 
boundaries in attempting to re- 
strict ‘criticism,’ suppress ‘bad 
news,’ or carry to unwarranted ex- 
tremes a definition of ‘giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy.’ 

“Conflicts have developed be- 
tween military authorities in the 
field and at MacArthur headquar- 
ters, between officials in Tokyo 
and Washington. One conspicuous 
example was the disclosure, at a 
Washington briefing, of details 
about the numerical strength of 
Army and Marine forces newly 
landed in Korea. This information 





LIVE WIRELESS — A pigeon, 


bearing a news dispatch for 

Mainichi in Tokyo, is released by 

Rutherford Poats (U.P.) at an ad- 
vanced air base in Korea. 


was under ironclad embargo in 
the combat area, at the time. 
There also was confusion over 
security factors in connection with 
the arrival of the Second Infantry 
Division and the First Marines in 
Korea. Correspondents, in both 
cases, were charged with making 
premature disclosures, but the evi- 
dence that must also be taken into 
account in any appraisal of these 
instances includes (a) the well- 
publicized assignment and depart- 
ure of these forces, and (b) the 
fact that military authorities, as 
well as correspondents on the spot, 
differed in determining the points 
at which security no longer was 
involved. 

“To sum up the Korean situa- 
tion, I believe it is fair to say 
that (a) some signs of improve- 
ment are evident, in the workings 
of the voluntary system of censor- 
ship, and (b) the correspondents 
covering the combat zones, shar- 
ing the hazards with front line 
fighting forces, are as keenly 
aware of the importance of pre- 
serving security as they are alert 
to reporting the combat story, 
factually and realistically. There 
have been a dozen casualties 
among American and British cor- 
respondents — among them the 
AP’s Bill Moore, missing in action 
—so that it would be strictly pre- 
sumptuous, in my judgment, to 
question the faithfulness or the 
sense of responsibility of these 
men working under fire. My own 
vote to them would be one of 
the fullest confidence in their good 
judgment and integrity in adhering 

(Continued on next pagé) 
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to duly prescribed security rules. 

“All members of the Associated 
Press staff, at home and abroad, 
have been instructed specifically 
(a) to be guided by the appro- 
priately stated and specified secur- 
ity embargoes, and (b) not to 
engage in self-censorship where 
no authoritative restrictions are 
imposed. It is their standard prac- 
tice, also, to check cases of doubt 
with appropriate military authori- 
ties, in the combat areas, or with 
AP headquarters in New York 
and Washington, whenever neces- 
Sary on any questionable matters. 

Risks Are Involved 

“Risks unquestionably are in- 
volved, under any system govern- 
ing the dispatch of war news es- 
pecially so in circumstances where 
so much has had to be improvised 
in the midst of confusion. It is 
understandable that, in some in- 
stances, military security has been 
confused with military prestige 
and thereby brought sweeping pro- 
tests from American editors 
against any attempt (a) to ‘sugar 
coat’ the war news, when it is 
bad, or (b) conceal information 
which, however unpalatable, does 
not come under the heading of 
security and which the American 
public is entitled to know. 

“It was a cardinal principle of 
all censorship in the last war— 
both at home, under the voluntary 
codes of the Office of Censorship, 
or in the combat theaters—that 
restrictions should be applied only 
for security purposes. 

“In one noteworthy case, the 
Associated Press appealed the em- 
bargo that military authorities put 
on an exclusive interview obtained 
by one of its correspondents, the 
late Joseph Morton, from a man 
now well known but then obscure 
—Josip Broz, now Marshal Tito. 
Morton risked his life to get that 
story in occupied Yugoslavia. He 
later was killed in an even more 
dangerous mission. 

“The AP carried the fight to 
Gen. Maitland Wilson, British 
commander-in-chief in the Medi- 
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terranean, then to Prime Minister 
Churchill, and finally to President 
Roosevelt. The President ordered 
the interview released. In a letter 
to Kent Cooper, executive direc- 
tor of the AP, Roosevelt wrote: 

‘‘T am most happy that the 
Associated Press article in ques- 
tion has been released for publica- 
tion. I agree with you that the 
full flow of news from theaters of 
operation should be encouraged. 

. . The theater command gives 
assurance that it has no desire to 
censor for anything other than 
military security.’ 

“This episode is mentioned be- 
cause it underscores a principle 
of vital importance, no matter 
what the circumstances or what 
kind of censorship is in force. 
This principle is that reporters 
must be free to tell all the facts, 
and their significance — whether 
the news is good, bad or embar- 
rassing—so long as actual mili- 
tary security is preserved. It has 
not easily been established, this 
principle. In times of stress, its 
maintenance requires unending 
vigilance on the part of American 
reporters—in Korea or elsewhere 
and American leadership.” 

United Press Views 
Earl J. Johnson, United Press 
vicepresident and general news 
manager, said: 

“The Army rules now in effect 
are satisfactory to us. The volun- 
tary censorship has not worked 
perfectly in all cases, but it’s 
preferable to a blanket compul- 
sory censorship. 

“We have imposed no new 
rules on our war reporters. They 
are all old hands at covering wars 
and know enough not to send any- 
thing which would expose our 
troops to unnecessary danger or 
otherwise help the enemy.” 

Excerpts from a recent staff 
memo by Mr. Johnson to “All 
Unipressers”: 

Security, Censorship 

“This is the first war we have 
covered without military censor- 
ship. Reporters are on their own. 
The Army has issued a directive 
outlining matters which should 
not be reported. It has said that 
unwarranted criticism of command 
decisions or of the conduct of 
allied soldiers on the battlefield 
will not be tolerated. Dispatches 
may be submitted for military 
scrutiny before filing if the cor- 
respondent so desires, but this is 
not mandatory. 

“We have lost the play several 
times because our oppositions have 
over-reached and ‘beaten’ us by 
breaking security. 

“It is with no gloat of com- 
petitive pride that I report such 
reckless needling. A month from 
today probably no one will re- 
member who broke what rule. 
But editors will remember that 
competition between the services 
led to certain dangerous exposures. 
We have made some mistakes 





ourselves and may make others, 
but we are not going to violate 
security for a competitive advan- 





tage. And if we get one wrong 
our policy is to admit and correct 
with all possible speed.” 

INS Policy 


A spokesman for the Interna- 
tional News Service gave E&P 
this statement: 

“International News Service has 
no preference at this time concern- 
ing the institution of Army cen- 
sorship for war news emanating 
from Korea. INS is willing to go 
along with any workable censor- 
ship regulations—either voluntary 
or otherwise—laid down by the 
Defense Department. 

“The present system of volun- 
tary censorship, on the whole, is 
working smoothly with little or 
no loss of security. 

“As far as INS itself is con- 
cerned, security limitations have 
been observed scrupulously by 
our correspondents in the field. 
The performance record of INS 
shows quite clearly that at no 
time has there been any confusion 
on our part in interpreting the 
request of Gen. MacArthur’s head- 
quarters to refrain from reporting 
without military authorization the 
name or number of units arriving 
in Korea. 

“INS is proud of the fact that 
its record has been kept consis- 
tently free of violations of secur- 
ity, and in this connection pays 
homage to its team of seasoned, 
battle-tested correspondents in the 
Far East war area, headed by 
Howard Handleman: 

“INS has and is continuing to 
abide by all legitimate security 
limitations on the grounds that in 
war no headline is worth endan- 
gering the life of one American 
soldier. 

“INS also recognizes, of course, 
that officials responsible for se- 
curity guidance have often been 
inconsistent or ill advised and we 
have dedicated ourselves to the 
task of encouraging their utmost 
clarity and common sense in stip- 
ulating what is and what is not 
security.” 

Handleman’s Explanation 


Incidentally, Mr. Handleman, 
Far Eastern Director of INS in 
Tokyo, explained his handling of 
the news story about the landing 
of new troops, pointing out that 
they landed to the accompaniment 
of brass bands in a town with per- 
haps 75,000 refugees, many of 
whom were looking on and some 
of whom were later arrested with 
radios and other means of trans- 
mitting information to the enemy. 

“The Army decided there would 
be no protest or representation of 
any kind warranted, and volun- 
teered none either to me or my 
office,” wrote Mr. Handleman. 
“The unit’s own PIO (Public In- 
formation Officer) took one look 
and told correspondents there—‘go 
ahead and file.’ 

“I filed Frank Conniff’s story 


which he telephoned from a desk’ 


(in Korea) at which the division’s 
PIO was sitting. Even while tele- 
phoning the story Conniff checked 
with the PIO at his side to deter- 


mine what 
what not.” 

Edmund Chester, Columbia 
Broadcasting System director of 
news, outlined the official Policy 
of his organization as follows: 

“While censorship is a natural 
adjunct to war, we do not fee] 
that we should rush into it untij 
the Department of Defense feels 
that censorship is imperative. 

“When we go into censorship, 
we feel that it should be done jn 
three separate and distinct ways: 

“1. Voluntary censorship in the 
newsrooms of our stations, which 
is actually the situation at this mo. 
ment. 

“2. Military people would indi- 
cate to correspondents which in- 
formation might be troublesome 
and ask for the cooperation of the 
correspondents in handling it. 

“3. Establishment of an office 
of censorship similar to the one 
which was set up during World 
War II.” 


was releasable and 


MBS Statement 


Milton Burgh, news director of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
said: 

“The first step the Army and 
officials should take is to censor 
themselves before they ask news 
services to censor news. The Army 
certainly should censor itself now. 
I think voluntary censorship has 
been working quite fairly, although 
there have been disturbing reports 
made of ships leaving, and so on. 

“We have tried to observe all 
the cautions and strictures of the 
Department of Defense, whose re- 
quests of July 13 have been our 
guidance. .. .” 

ABC’s Views 

John T. Madigan, director of 
news for the American Broadcast- 
ing Co., took the position that 
formal censorship is desirable in 
the field while voluntary censor- 
ship is adequate on the home 
front. 

“Yes, I think censorship in the 
field should be handled by the 
Armed Forces as contrasted with 
political and defense censorship 
at home, which should be on a 
voluntary basis,’ Mr. Madigan 
told E&P. 

“On the home front voluntary 
censorship of ship sailings, unit 
designations and so on seems to 
be working well,” he continued. 
“We have the experience of the 


last war to guide us. I don’t think | 


voluntary censorship in the field 
is working well. I think it is un- 
fair to correspondents to tell them 


the burden is entirely on their 


shoulders. 


“At ABC, we circulated the | 


July 12 memo of the Secretary of 
Defense to all 


rule.” 
NBC Man Away 


William F. Brooks, vicepresi- 


dent in charge of news and inter- 
national relations for the National 
Broadcasting Co., was 


statement. 
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our offices and | 
asked editors and commentators | 
to be guided by it as an advisory | 
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2 British Correspondents 
Lose Lives in Korean War 


Correspondents’ Casualties 
Mount to 8 Dead, 2 Missing 


By Ray Erwin 


Two more Korean War cor- 
respondents were killed this week, 
bringing the toll to eight dead, 
two missing, one captured and 
four injured. 

Latest victims were two British 
correspondents, Christopher Buck- 
ley of the London Daily Tele- 
graph and Ian Morrison of the 
London Times, killed Aug. 11 
when a land mine blew up their 
jeep on the Naktong River front 
near Taegu. Killed with them 
was Col. Unni Nayar, Indian rep- 
resentative with the United Na- 
tions Commission on Korea. 

Mr. Buckley, 45, was a former 
correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, and for 
13 years he ranged over the globe, 
covering war stories. In January, 
1940, he set out on a free-lance 
tour of Europe, visiting Belgium, 


Holland and the Balkans. He was 
in Belgrade when the Italians 
attacked Greece and went to 


Athens, where he ran an English- 
language weekly newspaper and 
came a special correspondent 
for the London Daily Telegraph. 
Veteran War Writer 


When Greece fell, Mr. Buckley 
escaped to the Middle East and 
covered front line fighting in the 
western desert, Tunisia, Sicily, 
Italy and Normandy. He cabled 
on-the-spot reports of Communist 
aggression in Indo-China and 
Greece. Four days after the fight- 
ing broke out in Korea, Mr. Buck- 
ley reached Tokyo from London. 

The Order of the British Em- 
pire was awarded Mr. Buckley in 
1946 in recognition of his servi- 
ces as a war correspondent. He 
was the author of a book, “The 
Road To Rome,” an account of 
the North African and Italian 
campaigns. 

Mr. Morrison, 40, was a pre- 
war professor of English at the 
Imperial University of Hokkaido, 
Japan, and in 1941 became deputy 
director of the Far Eastern Bureau 
of the British Government Minis- 
try of Information, after having 
served as private secretary to the 
British Ambassador in Tokyo. 

After the Japanese and Britain 
went to war, Mr. Morrison joined 
the London Times and covered the 
fall of Singapore. Mr. Morrison’s 
father—“Chinese” Morrison—also 
was a well-known Times corres- 
pondent in his day. One of the 
main streets of Peiping was named 
Morrison Street in his honor. 


Under the Cedars 


The two correspondents were 
buried in flag-draped coffins with 


military honors beneath cedar 
trees in a Presbyterian mission 
compound. Fellow correspondents 
were pallbearers. 

Billet roommates of Mr. Buck- 
ley recalled how he had returned 
daily, dust-caked, from far sectors 
of the fighting front and waited 
patiently by a telephone to dic- 
tate his stories to Tokyo. He 
would read a slim book of verse 
by candlelight as he waited his 
telephone turn. 

Co-workers of Mr. Morrison, 
born in China, described him as 


handsome, even-tempered, able 
and thorough. 
Casualty List 
Previously reported casualties 


among correspondents were: 
Dead—Ray Richards, INS; Cpl. 
Ernie Peeler, Pacific Stars & 
Stripes; James O. Supple, Chicago 
Sun-Times; Albert Hinton, Nor- 
folk (Va.) Journal and Guide; 
Maximilien Philonenko, Agence 
France Presse. Missing—Wilson 
Fielder, Time and Life; William 
R. Moore, AP. Captured—Ger- 
assimos Gigantes (Philip Deane), 
INS. Wounded — Jack James, 
U.P.; Burton Crane, New York 
Times; Frank Gibney, Life; Tom 
Carson, International Newsphotos. 

The Communist New China 
News Agency stated on Aug. 10 
that the North Koreans have cap- 
tured Philip Deane, war corres- 
pondent of International News 
Service and of the London Ob- 
server, (E&P, Aug. 5, p. 9). The 
agency’s broadcast from Peiping 
stated that Mr. Deane is confined 
in the North Korean capital of 
Pyongyang. 

The 27-year-old correspondent, 
whose real name is Gerassimos 
Gigantes, was described by the 
London Observer as a “young 
man of a distinguished Athenian 
family who served as an Officer 
in the Royal Navy ‘throughout the 
last war.” A wounded American 
tank gunner who escaped his Red 
captors had reported on July 26 
that Mr. Deane had been taken 
prisoner. 

INS headquarters in New York 
was attempting to establish com- 
munication with Mr. Deane 
through the International Red 
Cross. 

4 Escape Injury 

Four American and British cor- 
respondents escaped injury Aug. 
15 when their jeep smashed into 
a house after the machine’s steer- 
ing gear broke. 

They were: Percy Wood, Chi- 
cago Tribune; Stan Swinton, Asso- 
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ciated Press; Alan Humphreys, 
London Daily Mail, and William 
Courtenay, Kemsley Newspapers 
of Britain. 

With 271 correspondents from 
19 countries accredited, the Far 
East Cou:mand announced an in- 
crease of approximately three and 
one-half times the 77 correspon- 
dents accredited on June 25, when 
the unprovoked invasion of South 
Korea by the North Korean Reds 
began. 

The United States tops the list 
with 156 accredited correspondents 
from press associations, newspa- 
pers, magazines and radio net- 
works. Other countries with ac- 
credited correspondents include 
Britain, Australia, China, France, 
Canada, Belgium, Denmark, 
Egypt, Greece, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, Korea, Norway, Turkey, the 
Philippines, Sweden and Switzer- 
land. 

Atrocity Propaganda 

Ansel E. Talbert wrote for his 
paper, the New York Herald Trib- 
une, that the North Koreans are 
trying to plant potent atrocity 
propaganda material through the 
“Seoul City Sue” broadcasts and 
by stationing tank and transport 
columns in schoolyards to get 
American airmen to bomb school- 
houses. 

Describing his air journey to 
Korea, W. H. Lawrence wrote in 
the New York Times: 


“On a map the journey from 
the eastern seaboard of the United 
States to Korea is about 7,000 
miles. It took me, all told, 10 
days. The traveler who goes from 
one territory to the other sees 
two entirely different worlds—a 
world of production, safety and 
enjoyment of life and a world of 
destruction, danger and struggle 
for existence.” 


Further along, he added: 


“It was a hard thing to say 
farewell to the pretty girl driving 
me to the airport; it would have 
been so much pleasanter to whip 
down the top of the convertible 
and drive off to the lakes of New 
Hampshire, but the war of the 
United Nations against aggression 
has to be reported as well as 
fought.” 

Lands—And Learns! 


An American pilot, after a day 
with correspondents on _ the 
ground, decided he was lucky to 
be spending his time flying over 
enemy lines, Don Whitehead, As- 
sociated Press correspodent, wrote 
for Hal Boyle, AP columnist also 
in Korea. The pilot was Lt. Baird» 
King of Cedar Rapids, Ia., who 
fies a little plane over enemy 
lines to spot targets for the ar- 
tillery. Mr. Whiteread wrote: 

“King did the same job in 
World War II. Sometimes he felt 





FIRST PERSON—Tom Lambert 
of AP gets the story direct from 


Sgt. Ralph Bevins, left, who 

harassed an enemy tank for 30 

minutes with an M-1 rifle while 
fellow soldiers escaped. 


he was having a pretty rough go 
of it. 

“But the other day he agreed 
to fly two correspondents from 
the frontline area back to a coast 
city where they could send out 
their stories of the day’s fighting. 

“It was almost dark when King 
landed his four-seater plane at the 
strip outside the city. The two 
reporters suggested King stay at 
the airstrip where he could get 
food, a shower and bed. 

“Their problem was to get into 
the city and telephone their stories 
to Tokyo for relay here. 

“King said hesitantly: ‘Would 
you mind if I stayed with you? 
I'd like to see how reporters work.’ 

“It was 8 P.M. and a captain 
at the strip said there was no 
transportation available to go into 
the city—a 40-minute ride over 
washboard roads. 

“Then somebody said, ‘A wreck- 
er is pulling a wrecked truck out 
of a ditch down the road. May- 
be the driver would give you a 
lift.’ 

“King trudged along with us a 
half mile down a dusty road to 
where the big wrecker was work- 
ing. A corporal said, ‘sure, we'll 
take you as soon as we snake this 
wreck out.’ 

“So we stood watching the 
boys work while swarms of mos- 
quitoes and night-flying insects 
concentrated on King. 

“At 6:30 a.M., we shook King, 
who was asleep, and told him we 
had to get moving. We bathed 
under a trickle of water dripping 
from a shower nozzle, grabbed a 
hasty breakfast and hitched an- 
other ride back to the airstrip 
where King’s plane was parked. 

“We were soon back at the 
forward landing strip. 

“Where are you headed now?’ 
King asked. 

“‘Toward the front,’ we told 
him. American troops were on 
the move and it was a story we 
had to have. 

“King shook his head slowly. 

“From here on,’ he said, ‘Til 
never gripe at my job. You guys 
are nuts.’” 


Randolph Hearst Moves Up 
As Coblentz Steps Down 


400 Pay Respects to 50-Year 
Hearst Associate at S. F. Party 


By Campbell Watson 


SAN FRANCISCcO—Fifty 
newspaperman working for the 
same publisher, Edmond D. Co 
blentz selected his August 15 gold- 
en anniversary date as the time to 
sidestep just a bit of his load of 
continual responsibility. 

On that night he announced that 
henceforth he would be associate 
to Randolph Apperson Hearst, 
who would then take over his du- 
ties as publisher of the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin. 

“The time has come when I do 
not wish to feel it necessary to 
come into the office every day,” 
Mr. Coblentz told Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER, simply. 

Same Cub Spirit at 68 

The remark would seem inane 
from another source, but the vete- 
ran Hearst publisher views pub- 
lishing as a 24-hour daily duty. At 
68 he has the same alertness of 
mind and vigilance for news stories 
he had in the days he was a water- 
front reporter bringing in scoop 
after scoop, and once remarked: 

“When an executive has nothing 
to worry about he should worry 
about things being too quiet.” 

At the close of a dinner atten- 
ded by 400 friends, including a 
contingent of Hearst executives 
who came from the East by train 
and plane, Mr. Coblentz revealed 
his surprise decision when he said: 

“Randy, I wish to announce 
with the approval of your father 
that from this day forward you 
are the publisher and I am the as- 
sociate publisher. We have traded 
jobs. Rest assured I’m in your cor- 
ner. I wish you every success.” 

Mr. Hearst’s Message 

William Randolph Hearst had 
joined in keeping the surprise an- 
nouncement, his message to Mr. 
Coblentz stating: 

“Fifty years is a long time. A 
half century teaching the young 
fellows how to do their work well, 
and showing the old fellows how 
to do their work better. No one 
can deny you the right to a partial 
rest after so long a time of ac- 
tivity and usefulness in this, the 
most active of professions. How- 
ever, I know that I and the mem- 
bers of your Call-Bulletin staff will 
miss your daily labors in the office. 
But we shall be cheered in the 
knowledge that we may call upon 
your wise counsel whenever 
needed.” 

W. R. Hearst, Jr., praised the 
veteran publisher as an editor of 
judgment, taste and enthusiasm 
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years a 





and presented him with a life 
membership in the Banshees. 

From his Call-Bulletin associates 
came a 73-year-old cable car 
which will go into his historic col- 
lection on his Sonoma ranch, an 
anniversary book which included 
the signatures of every person 
present, and a special edition in 
his honor. These were presented 
by Randolph Hearst, twin brother 
of David Hearst, Los Angeles Her- 
ald & Express publisher, also at 
the head table. A special message 
was read from George Hearst, 
oldest son of the publisher, who is 
hospitalized. 

“You have done much to make 
the community what it is, and I 
wish there were some way to 
measure the services you have 
performed in keeping the press a 
free press,” observed Gov. Earl 
Warren. 

“No man is more steeped in the 
history and traditions of Califor- 
nia,” lauded Mayor Robinson, and 
“Bugs” Baer paid his special trib- 
ute: “You've had the good judg- 
ment to use my stuff for 30 years.” 
Mr. Baer then had an imaginary 
phone conversation with West- 
brook Pegler which amused the 
gathering. 

Gortatowsky Tribute 

Declaring Mr. Coblentz has 
“demonstrated more than anyone 
I know the ability to be a great 
editor, an able publisher and still 
a regular, lovable guy,” J. D. Gor- 
tatowsky, general manager of 
Hearst Newspapers, added: 

“This is a tribute not only for 


him, but to the man who selected 
him and to the sons who share 
with their father the feeling of af- 
fection for him.” 

“Golden network” of recordings 
from distant friends included Ber- 
nard Baruch’s tribute to Coblentz’ 
character, steadfastness and loy- 
alty. 

In replying, Mr. Coblentz paid 
tribute to Mr. Hearst: 

“I am happy to have worked 
for an editor I consider—and the 
world will acknowledge—as the 
greatest editor of his time.” 

And in concluding his message, 
Mr. Coblentz observed: 

“I am thankful for my friends. 
I am thankful to my wife. I am 
thankful to my dear daughter. 
And I am ever thankful to my 
God for all the blessings that have 
been mine.” 

Messages from throughout the 
world were presented in the anni- 
versary book, and included one 
from John Hearst, fifth son of the 
publisher. 

Known worldwide as Cobbie, or 
Cobby, the retiring publisher’s 
preference for Cobbie was dis- 
closed in the engraved name plate 
for his cable car, one of two .e- 
maining Sutter Street line cars. 

In the 50 years begun when he 
left the University of California a 
week after matriculation to accept 
a $10 weekly offer from the San 
Francisco Examiner, Edmond Co- 
blentz has held Hearst publisher- 
ships on both Coasts, been signally 
honored by selection as supervis- 
ing editor of all the Hearst news- 
papers, and has been Call-Bulletin 
publisher here for the past decade. 
He continues as a member of the 
Hearst supervisory editorial board 
which is chairmaned today by 
W. R. Hearst with W. R. Hearst, 
Jr. vice-chairman. Board members 





Up Through the Ranks 


“Randy” Hearst, the new pub- 
lisher, has been serving as asso- 
ciate for the past year. He broke 
in as a cub on the San Francisco 
Examiner in 1937. He was.copy 
reader, reporter, makeup editor, 
advertising and circulation man 
on the Atlanta (Ga.)Georgian. 

From January, 1940, until he 
joined the Air Ferrying Command 
as a civilian pilot, Randolph 
Hearst was assistant to the pub- 
lisher of the Call-Bulletin. A few 
months later he was commis- 
sioned in the Air Transport Com- 
mand. 

At war’s end, he became asso- 
ciate publisher of the Oakland 
Post-Enquirer. He rejoined the 
Call-Bulletin in November, 1947, 
as executive editor. 


Randolph Apperson Hearst 
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Edmond D. Coblentz 
submit direct to “The Chief” 
torials and editorial policy matte 


E 

His Appraisal of Mr. Hearst if 

Reviewing the half-century 
work for his one group of news! 
papers, begun when Mr. H 
was opening his third paper, 4 
Coblentz sums up the characteri 
tics of this publisher’s publisher i in 4 
a single sentence: 

“Mr. Hearst is outstanding fot i 
his dauntless and intense Ameri 
canism, his indomitable courage, 
and for his uncanny genius as a 
maker of newspapers.’ 

On the score of his own talents, 
Mr. Coblentz is silent. But his eyes 
light brightly at the trust which 
Mr. Hearst has placed in him, for 
that includes the instruction in 
newspaper work provided two of 
Mr. Hearst’s sons. They are Wil 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., who 
received his training on the New 
York American when Mr. Coblentz 
was publisher there, and Randolph 
Hearst. 

A native San Franciscan who 
spent his childhood in Southern 
California’s quiet city of Santa 
Maria, Mr. Coblentz first headed 
his footsteps toward newspapet 
work while a high school student. 
He competed in a San Francisco 
Examiner essay contest and wag 
one of 15 winners sent to both na 
tional political conventions as the 7 


j 
. 





t 


guest of Publisher Hearst. Thrilled i 
by the Philadelphia G.O.P. gather Ki 


ing which nominated McKinley 
and the Kansas City Democrati¢ — 
convention which selected Bryan) 
the youth submitted stories to thé} 
Examiner. the 


‘Life Sentence’ in 1900 
“The Examiner printed them] 
and with them printed Cobbie$™ 
destiny,” the late Al Joy reporte@™ 
when Mr..Coblentz celebrated 
60th birthday in 1942. “From t 
moment he saw his own words 
print, he was doomed. It was 
life sentence to newspaper work, 
Mr. Joy added, humorously. 









. 


The “lite sentence” began 
September, 1900, when Dent 
Robert, then San Francisco E 


aminer publisher, offered the 17* 
year-old a job as a cub reportef, 
Within a few months he was a& | 
signed to the waterfront beat. 
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“A Half Century Teaching the Young Fellows” 
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which 50-STAR FINAL—Three of William Randolph Hearst’s sons honor 
_ for Edmond D. Coblentz at San Francisco dinner. Left to right: David 
on Hearst, Los Angeles Herald & Express publisher; “Cobbie”; Randolph 
wo of Hearst, his successor as San Francisco Call-Bulletin publisher, and 
¢ Wil} William Randolph Hearst, Jr., New York Journal-American publisher. 
, who (Two other sons of WRH also held key positions: George is superin- 
> New tendent of buildings and properties, Hearst Consolidated Publications, 
blentz and John is assistant general manager of Hearst Newspapers.) 
ndolph 











w 
a Below, “Cobbie” expresses his appreciation for friends’ tributes as 
Santa “Randy” Hearst and Mrs. Coblentz felicitate him. 
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Mrs. Royce Russell (Denise Coblentz) and David Hearst. 








Etzell to Withdraw 


From Moose Lake 


By George A. Brandenburg 


“Okay, Moose Lake, We're Licked! 


“Always an advocate 


of factual reporting 


and straightforward 


action, the editor of the Star-Gazette takes this means of announcing 
that the boycott and censure of this newspaper by the community has 


licked him.” 


WITH 
James F. Etzell, 31-year-old editor 


rHAT announcement, 
of the weekly Moose Lake 
(Minn.) Star - Gazette, last week 
informed his readers that his news- 
paper is up for sale. 

Has Stomach Ulcers 

Ill health was cited by the edi- 
tor, who is suffering from severe 
stomach ulcers. 

“While some in the community 
may dream up other reasons to 
the contrary, the editor is admit- 
ting defeat because of the jeopardy 
of this fight to the physical health 
of himself and his wife,” stated 
Mr. Etzell in his front-page an- 
nouncement in the Aug. 10 issue. 

Mr. Etzell’s decision to dispose 
of his newspaper came after a 
three-year fight to report the news, 
resulting in a prolonged battle 
with county officials, the mayor 
and a group of townspeople, in- 
cluding local merchants who or- 
ganized a weekly shopping news 
when the advertising boycott was 
instituted early in May. (E&P, 
July 1, p. 16). 

Bradford Intends to Buy 

Robert L. Bradford, publisher of 
the Verndale (Minn.) Sun for 19 
years until the recent sale of that 
weekly, announced late this week 
his intentions to buy the Moose 
Lake Star-Gazette, pending final 
completion of details with Mr. 
Etzell. Mr. Bradford told E&P 
he had made arrangements with 
the Moose Lake Magnet, weekly 
shopper now used by local mer- 
chants, for discontinuance of that 
publication upon his taking over 
the Star-Gazette, effective Septem- 
ber 1. 

Mr. Etzell, in his issue of Aug. 
17, carried a front-page open let- 
ter, headed: “Ulcers or Not—I 
Refuse to ‘Pay Off.’” In his state- 
ment, he charged that prospective 
buyers of the Star-Gazette had 
been asked to pay $2,000 to the 
owner of the shopper in order 


to assure advertiser support. He 
charged that the group behind 
the shopper had suggested to 


prospective buyers of the Star- 
Gazette that they “have Mr. Etzell 
knock off the $2,000 from the 
purchase price of the newspaper.” 
Mr. Etzell declined to accede to 
any such proposal, he stated. 
Roy Sundby, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Magnet, told E&P 
he was not asking $2,000 from Mr. 
Bradford, the prospective buyer, 
but had reached an agreement 
with him concerning discontinu- 
ance of the shopper, if Mr. Brad- 
ford took over the Star-Gazette. 
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Meanwhile, this week, Mr. Et- 
zell arranged for an armed guard 
to protect the Star-Gazette against 
any possible sabotage. A _ night 
watchman, paid for by the editor, 
was at the plant to prevent any 
possible damage to the printing 
equipment. Efforts of the editor 
to get a deputized guard were 
thwarted by local authorities who 
charged that Mr. Etzell was seek- 
ing such protection as a “publicity 
stunt.” 

Mr. Etzell declared that he had 
not received any threats nor had 
any indication that sabotage or 
violence would be used against his 
newspaper. He felt, however, that 
such precaution was necessary in 
case of possible reprisal against 
him. 

In the same issue announcing 
his decision to withdraw from 
Moose Lake, the editor carried a 
two-column editorial headed: 
“Spreading Small Town Poison.” 
In his editorial, Mr. Etzell dealt 
with the economic boycott against 
the Star-Gazette. 

Tells of Boycott Pressures 

“As you scan the pages of this 
newspaper each week,’ -he stated, 
“you see a dearth of Moose Lake 
advertisers. And it is no secret, 
either, that occasionally one or 
two others who HAD advertised 
have dropped out of the columns 
of this newspaper. 

“We can understand fairly well 
how the ‘pride’ of some merchants 
prevents them from returning to 
the columns of their home town 
newspaper with their advertising. 
But what is baffling us is how 
many of our antagonists can con- 
scientiously spread their poisonous 
gossip, designed to cut off what 
remaining income this newspaper 
has and ruin the human beings 
who operate it... . We feel that 
the average person in the Moose 
Lake area ought to know that the 
forces at work against the Star- 
Gazette are not stopping at any 
means to drive the newspaper to 
the wall. . . . Particularly pointed 
to us is the fact that Star-Gazette 
antagonists will use almost any 
means at their command to dis- 
credit the paper and cut off its 
income.” 

The editorial then cited that 
those who advertise are “commit- 
ting economic suicide” in Moose 
Lake; that such advertising tends 
to drive business away, rather 
than bring to such merchants. 
Charges were also made that mer- 
chants who have advertised ad- 
mit their business has shrunk. 





ON GUARD—An armed watchman, left, sits with James F. Etzell, 

embattled editor of the weekly Moose Lake (Minn.) Star-Gazette, | 

Mr. Etzell said he took precautions against “possible sabotage” after | 
offering his paper for sale. | 





W-T & S Strike May 


Be Settled Soon 


Quiet, determined optimism 
marked the manner of representa- 
tives of the management of the 
New York World-Telegram and 
Sun and of the Newspaper Guild 
of New York as they went into 
a negotiating session, Aug. 17. 

It was known that some prog- 
ress was being made in work on 
a new Guild contract to end the 
strike that has closed the paper 
since June 13. The Federal Medi- 
ation & Conciliation Service has 
called the contending groups into 
“continuous session.” Some of the 
sessions this week lasted longer 
than five hours. 

Management is represented at 
the sessions by Ezra Bryan, attor- 
ney; B. O. McAnney, managing 
editor; Edwin T. Burke, assistant 
to the business manager, and John 
Green, personnel manager. 

Lee B. Wood, executive editor, 
and N. S. Macneish, business man- 
ager, are both ill and hospital- 
ized. 

The Guild group is headed by 
Jay Nelson Tuck, president; 
Thomas J. Murphy, executive vice- 
president; Ed Easton, unit chair- 
man; Morris Iushewitz, secretary 
of the New York City CIO Coun- 
cil, and Joseph Collis, a vice- 
president of the American News- 
paper Guild. 

The Guild completed its pre- 
sentation in the arbitration of a 
new contract with the New York 
Times on Aug. 15 and the meet- 
ings were recessed until Aug. 21, 
when management is_ scheduled 
to begin its presentation. 

Easton Denies 

Ed Easton, chairman of the 
World-Telegram and Sun Unit of 
the Guild, complained that E&P 


was inaccurate last week in stat- 
ing that he had rejected a petition 
from the Guild Committee For 
Common Sense which demanded 
a unit meeting. 

“The facts are,” Mr. Easton 











































































































said, “that the rump group never 
had a petition containing sufficient 
names, that it was never presented 
to me or anyone else and there- 
fore, could never have been acted 
on in any way. I have told that 
group and say again that when 
any such petition is presented to 
the World-Telegram and Sun Unit 
Council, it will be honored as 
required by the ANG Constitu- 
tion.” 
Snell Reiterates 

David Snell, chairman of the 
dissident group, explained: 

“Our group through James Bur- 
chard, informed Easton of the 
petition and he retorted it would 
not be honored because a sub- 
stantial proportion were not in 
good standing. He gave Mr. Bur- 
chard to understand that even if 
we obtained the necessary 10% 
of members’ signatures, we would 
have to go through the union’s red 
tape of establishing the ‘good 
standing’ of each and every signer. 

“The point has never been an- 
swered that there has been no 
secret vote.” 


340 Strikers Sign 

The Guild stated it had signa- 
tures of 340 strikers to a resolu- 
tion endorsing the conduct of the 
strike. 

The union also announced that 
its “rebels” had 15 days in which 
to answer charges. Suspension of 


the dissidents was recommended 


by a Guild committee. 
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ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Herblock, New Orleans (La.) Item 





HOW CARTOONISTS, ON THE SIDELINES, VIEW EVENTS OF THE DAY 








ADVICE FROM SIDELINES 


Green, Providence (R. I.) Journal 
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ose, Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal 





Patriots Abroad Polled 
On Counter-Red Ideas 


ToLeDo, O.—An effort to enlist 
public interest and support for a 
“Marshall Plan of Ideas” to com- 
bat Communist propaganda in for- 
eign countries has been started by 
the Toledo Blade. 

In an advertisement addressed 
“To Americans Abroad” published 
Aug. 16 in the European Edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
the Blade called attention to the 
warning sounded by President 
Truman, Secretary Acheson, John 


Foster Dulles, Generals Eisen- 
hower, Marshall and Clay that 
America is losing the War of 


Ideas, and that we must increase a 
thousand-fold our efforts to tell 
the American story to people of 
other countries. 
Acheson Quoted 

The ad quoted Secretary Ache- 
son’s recent statement, “The world 
must hear what America is about, 
what America believes, what free- 
dom is, what it has cone for many, 
what it can do for all. We must 
use every means we know to com- 
municate the value of freedom to 
the four corners of the earth. Our 
Message must go out a hundred 
different ways. It will carry con- 
viction because it comes not out of 
the government alone but out of 
the hearts and souls of the people 
of the United States. Because it is 
the authentic Voice of America, 


freedom will ring around the 
world.” 
“Now a stateside newspaper 


wants to know what it can do— 
and what its readers can do—to 
help the U. S. wage this vigorous 
campaign of truth,” the 570-line 
advertisement went on. 

Readers were urged to send in 
any suggestions they might have 
as to how Americans both abroad 
and at home might participate per- 
sonally in the campaign to offset 

ommunist propaganda in foreign 
lands, 
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Opinions were sought also on 
several other questions: 

“Do the people of countries you 
have visited believe the U. S. 
acted defensively in Korea, or has 
Russian propaganda succeeded in 
its effort to label us the ag- 
gressor?” 

“Can you suggest ways to make 
the ‘Voice of America’ broacasts 
more effective?” 

“Could the public help substan- 
tially to counteract Communist 
propaganda abroad by sending 
quantities of newspapers and ma- 
gazines to the some 150 U. S. In- 
formation Service libraries over- 
seas?” 

“Can you suggest methods of 
encouraging men and women to 
personally support with all their 
vigor a ‘Marshall Plan of Ideas’?” 

Same Appeal at Home 

The same ad was published in 
the Blade on the same day it ran 
in Paris with an appended “Note 
to Blade Readers” explaining its 
purpose and soliciting their opin- 
ions as well as those of their coun- 
trymen abroad. At the same time 
copies of the ad and an explana- 
tory letter were sent to a dozen or 
sO prominent Americans, including 
those named in the ad, who have 
been especially articulate in enlist- 
ing more vigorous support for 
U. S. Information Service activi- 
ties. 

The ad went on to say that there 
must be some ways in which the 
men and women and even the 
children of America, and newspa- 
pers such as the Blade, can help 
win this “terribly urgent War of 
Ideas.” It pointed out that Presi- 
dent Truman asked Congress for 
$125,000,000 for a vastly expanded 
information campaign which would 
finance the official government 
program. But what the Blade 
hoped to get were suggestions as 
to how Americans both at home 


and away might participate per- 
sonally in any such campaign. 
Just about a year ago at this 
time, the Blade ran a somewhat 
similar ad in the international edi- 
tion of the New York Times ask- 
ing Americans overseas for their 
opinion and on-the-spot observa- 
tions on what was happening in 
Europe. Letters in reply were re- 
ceived from half a dozen different 
countries and material from a 
good many of them was published 
in the background-of-the-news sec- 
tion of the Sunday Blade. Reaction 
was so Satisfactory that the news- 
paper was encouraged to try it 
again this year in behalf of an ex- 
panded information program. 


Oshkosh Daily 
In 10-Year Trust 


OsHKOSH, Wis.—Personal prop- 
erty of approximately $500,000 
was left by Oscar J. Hardy, pub- 
lisher of the Oshkosh Daily North- 
western, who died Aug. 6, accord- 
ing to his will filed for probate. 

Personal effects, the homestead 
and the residue of the estate are to 
be shared equally by two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Doris Hardy Schwalm, 
president, and Mrs. Susan Hardy 
Heaney, vicepresident, of the Osh- 
kosh Northwestern Co., except 
the shares in the company. 

Mr. Hardy provided that his 
shares of stock in the corporation 
be set up in a trust fund for 10 
years, but after five years the 
stock may be sold as a whole if 
the daughters so agree. At the ter- 
mination of the trust, the stock 
is to be divided equaitly between 
the daughters or their heirs. Dur- 
ing the trust period, they are to 
receive the income from it. 

Two hundred shares of stock 
are left to a nephew, K. O. Hinz, 
an employe of the Northwestern, 
by terms of a codocil to the will. 

In addition to the two daugh- 
ters, Mr. Hardy named as trustees 
Fred R. Wiese, secretary, and Carl 
A. Thomas, treasurer, of the cor- 
poration. Mrs. Hardy died in 
1937. 


7 
Bulletin Runs 
16-Col. Photo 
1 a 1 ’ 
Of “Whiz Kids 

PHILADELPHIA — Capitalizing on 
the sensational playing of the Na- 
tional League Phillies, “The Whiz 
Kids,” the Bulletin wowed baseball 
fans Aug. 16 when it published a 
16-column picture of the club. 

Managing Editor Walter Lister 
and Picture Editor Charles Elfont 
arranged to have the picture taken 
of the entire team, Manager Eddie 
Sawyer and the coaches, by Photo- 
Illustrators, a free-lance outfit, 
which had the necessary equip- 
ment. 

The one-shot picture was taken 
by Charles Darwin with a panor- 
amic camera. Arranging of the 
picture required about three hours, 
although the actual shooting was 
done in a few minutes. 

When Mr. Darwin was setting 
up his equipment, place cards with 
the players’ names were put in 
proper position on the field. As 
their names were called out, the 
players stepped in line and re- 
moved their caps. 

The picture required only one 
negative and was printed that way. 
After the art department painted 
out the unnnecessary and tricky 
details picked up by the pan 
camera and pasted in the players’ 
names, two cuts were made. 

The picture ran 7% inches deep 
and was used across the top of 
two sports pages under the head- 
ing of the “Whiz Kids of 1950” 
on one page and “The Fightin’ 
Phillies” on the other. 

Special prints of the picture, 
three feet wide, suitable for fram- 
ing or mounting, were offered to 
the public, through use of a cou- 
pon on the Bulletin sports pages. 
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Extra on Gamblers 

Fr. LAUDERDALE, Fla.—For the 
first time since V-J Day, the Daily 
News put out an EXTRA Aug. 11 
—with news of all-out war against 
gambling on the home front. 
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Mill Output 
Of Newsprint 
Ahead of 1949 


After lagging in the early part 
of the year, newsprint production 
by North American mills is now 


running ahead of last year’s all- 3 


time record of 6,000,000 tons. 
July output in both Canada and 


the United States shot the seven- } 


month total above that for the 
same period in 1949. The News- 
print Service Bureau reported 
439,255 tons from Canadian mills 
and 84,280 tons in U. S. mills for 
July. 

Although this was a slump for 
U. S. producers from the June fig- 
ure, the total U. S. output for 
seven months was 6.4% ahead of 
last year. 

38,079 Tons More 

The Canadian mills have pro- 
duced 3,801 tons more in the first 
seven months this year than in 
the corresponding period of 1949, 
and the total continental increase 
is 38,079 tons, or 1.1%. 

North American shipments in 
July amounted to 546,925 tons, 
making the seven-months total 
3,587,117 tons, a new record for 
any similar period. Shipments this 
year exceed those of last year by 
nearly 100,000 tons. 

Publishers’ stocks, according to 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, were 432,564 
tons at the end of July—or 40 
days’ supply, as against 30 days’ 
supply at the end of June. At the 
end of July, 1949, however, stocks 
equalled 49 days’ supply. It is cus- 
tomary for publishers to build up 
stocks in the summer. 

July Consumption Down 

ANPA ésstatistics showed July 
consumption of 336,759 tons, a 
drop of 40,000 tons from June but 
still 20,000 tons better than in 
July, 1949. Total newspaper con- 
sumption for seven months was 
2,594,139, as compared with 
4,257,489 in all of 1949, 

The box car supply situation 
has tightened again, ANPA re- 
ported, and the railroads are striv- 
ing to get some of the 11,000 
Canadian cars back into Canada 
to handle newsprint shipments. 

More Mills 

ANPA also had reports of a 

newsprint mill in Argentina which 
will use bagasse, a sugar cane 
fiber, instead of woodpulp. Its 
capacity will be 30,000 tons a 
year. 
_ Site for a pulp and paper mill 
in Colorado has been acquired by 
Columbine Development Co., ac- 
cording to the Grand Junction 
(Colo.) Sentinel, and construction 
is expected to be started early 
next year. 

Reports also were current that 
an announcement is to be made 
soon concerning another newsprint 
mill project in the South, probably 
in Alabama. 
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ALL-AMERICAN—Two of the National Soap Box Derby’s most 
ardent rooters watch the event at Akron, O., when freckle-faced 
Harold D. Williamson of the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette took the 


big prizes. 


They are (behind the dark glasses) Basil (Stuffy) Walters 
and John S. Knight of the Knight Newspapers. 


Akron Beacon Jour- 


nal (Knight) entries won in 1948 and 1949. 





Court Restrains 
Abusive Tactics 


In ITU Strike 


Incidents of violence marked 
printers’ strikes in three cities this 
week. In one, the publisher ob- 
tained a federal court order re- 
straining the typographical union 
members from intimidating work- 
ers who get out the paper. 

The order signed by Judge 
N. L. Dalby in Bowie County, 
Texas, was issued upon request 
of C. E. Palmer, publisher of the 
Texarkana Gazette and Daily 
News. It restrained the defendants 
from “cursing, using abusive and 
obscene language, threatening to 
kill or do bodily harm, cutting, 
shooting or in any way or manner 
injuring petitioner’s employes.” 

Mr. Palmer went to court after 
two employes had complained to 
police against union agents and 
members who used “loud, profane 
and indecent language.” 

Quite a Bit of Friction 

Mr. Palmer said there has been 
“quite a bit of friction” between 
the strikers and present employes 
since the union printers walked 
out a month ago. 

A machinist employed by Mr. 
Palmer’s News-Times at El Do- 
rado, Ark., reported he had been 
beaten by two men in the local 
postoffice. 


Two employes of the Miami 
(Fa.) News were hurt in an at- 
tack by a gang of 10 or 12 men 
upon a group of five. A_ typo- 
graphical union official said mem- 
bers who have been on strike for 
20 months have firm orders to 
avoid violence of any kind. 

Strikers Support 

Miami strikers were reported 
to be supporting a proposal at the 
International Typographical Union 
convention next week to pledge 
members not to work on any 
paper in a chain where one of 
the papers is struck. The move 
was obviously aimed at the 
Knight and Cox newspapers. 

The Prescott (Ariz.) Evening 
Courier, closed since Aug. 2 by 
a printers’ strike, resumed publi- 
cation Aug. 10 with an open 
shop. 

a 


March of Time Film 
Shows U.P. Staffers 


“Here’s a hot one . . . Break 
it up . . . Get me Lincoln White 
at the State Department!” .. . 
all the lingo of the United Press 
newsroom when the first war bul- 
letin came through from Korea 
opens the latest “March of Time” 
release, “As Russia Sees It.” 

Opening scenes of the picture 
were taken in the U.P. headquar- 
ters, showing personnel on duty 
when the war flash broke the 
calm of Sunday, June 25. 





Newsprint Called 


‘Strategic Material’ 


Washington—President Truman was placed on record by Rep. 
Emanuel Celler of New York, as regarding newsprint as a strategic 
material comparable to steel and aluminum following a White House 


conference this week. 


Leaving the Executive Offices, Mr. Celler told Editor & Publisher 
that Mr. Truman told him he was “much interested” in the problem 
and that the product probably would be placed under controls when 
other strategic materials are subjected to allocations. The President, 
Mr. Celler said, regards paper as a vital instrument in promulgation 
of democratic propaganda and in telling the world the story of the 


United States. 
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No Rationing 
Of Ad Space, 
ANPA Advises 


Newspapers are able to carry 
advertising that is offered them and 
the present newsprint situation 
does not require any curtailment 
in advertising programs, Cranston 
Williams, general manager of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association said in a letter to an 
advertising agency executive this 
week. 


Text of his letter to Maurice } 


Sculfort of Compton Advertising 
Inc., follows: 

Because our association is in- | 
terested in all problems arising | 


"* affecting newsprint, I have been 


told of your recent inquiry to the 
Bureau of Advertising about the 
ability of newspapers to accept na- 
tional advertising contracts in view 
of rumors of a curtailment in the 
newsprint supply on account of 
international developments. 


Nothing to Cause Worry 

“As for optional insertion dates 
which were readily granted by the 
advertiser and the agency during 
World War II when there was cur. | 
tailment in newsprint use as well 
as supply, I want to point out that 
there is nothing abnormal about 
current requests by some newspa- 
pers for optional insertion dates. 

“This leeway in insertion dates 
frequently eliminates the need for 
a newspaper to jump two or four 
pages just to carry one particular 





| 


ad. For that reason I know you § 


will agree that a request for op- 
tional insertion dates by a newspa- 
per should not be construed as any 
alarm over its ability to carry all 
of the advertising that is offered.” 

Leeway in Optional Dates 

“There is nothing in the situa 
tion today to cause any worry on 
the part of a national advertiser 
or agency insofar as the ability of 
newspapers is concerned to catty 
all of the advertising that is of- 
fered them. There will be an ex 
ception here or there but that has 
always been the case. 

“While we are having record 
consumption figures we are also 
having record newsprint production 
and plans are being executed to 
provide a still larger supply. 


No Reason to Curtail 


“Of course, you are aware thal 
should any situation arise affecting 
our nation’s interest that justifies 
rationing of commodities including 
newsprint, the amount of news 
print consumed under such regu: 
lation would be controlled by the 
Government and that is a matter 
over which the individual newsp 
per publisher would have no cot 
trol. But I want to emphasize that 
nothing in the present supply and 
demand picture justifies an agency 
or an advertiser to curtail newsp 
per advertising or worry about the 
ability of newspapers to handle 
business which may be offered.” 
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WauKEsHA, Wis. — Efforts to 
form a union of Daily Freeman 
carrier boys for contract bargain- 
ing purposes were inspired by 
striking members of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, it 
was revealed Aug. 14 at a hearing 
before the Wisconsin Employment 
Relations Board. (E&P, Aug. 12, 
page 18.) 

Twelve ITU printers have been 
on strike against the Freeman 
since April and they have main- 
tained a picket line around the 
plant. 

Edward N. Thomas, local busi- 
ness agent for the International 
Assuciation of Machinists, who 
claims he represents the Waukesha 
Newsboys’ Association, admitted 
under questioning that he became 
interested in forming the organi- 
zation “at the request” of an ITU 
member. 

Petition for Recognition 

Mr. Thomas said at least one 
father of a Freeman carrier and 
two or three of the carriers them- 
selves also asked him to help 
form a carriers’ union. The new 
association, he testified, has had 
four meetings at the Labor Temple 
and temporary officers have been 
named. Union dues have not yet 
been collected from the youths, 
who range in age from 13 to 16 
years. 

Mr. Thomas recently filed a pe- 
tition with the state board, re- 
questing that the union be desig- 
nated as the bargaining unit for 
60 Freeman carriers who deliver 
the newspaper in the city. The 
union has not revealed how many 
of the Freeman carriers are mem- 
bers. 

At the same time, the associa- 
tion brought charges of unfair 
labor practices against the Free- 
man Printing Co., publishers of 
the newspaper, claiming it was 
“interfering with, restraining or 
coercing their employes in the 
exercising of their rights guaran- 
teed in Section 11.04 of the Wis- 
consin statutes.” 

Testimony disclosed that a boy 
of 15 had his route taken away 
from him by Circulation manager 
L. M. Wellford because the youth 
was smoking cigarets in the park 
in front of the Freeman building 
and handing cigarets to four 
younger boys. 


Jurisdiction Challenged 

Another carrier boy of 15, who 
admitted on the witness stand he 
has been an active organizer of 
the union for several weeks, told 
the board he is still a Freeman 
Cartier and that his route was 
not taken from him because of 
his union activity. 

Counsel for the Freeman at- 
tempted to show that the firm was 
classed as interstate commerce, in 
Which case the Wisconsin board 





ITU Strikers Inspired 
Waukesha Boys Union 


did not have jurisdiction. In an- 
other move the company pointed 
out that the carriers are not em- 
ployes of the newspaper but are 
independent contractors under the 


“Little Merchant” system and, 
therefore, have no_ bargaining 
rights. 


L. E. Gooding, chairman of the 
board said that if the newspaper 
is classified as interstate commerce 
it would be a waste of time to 
proceed with the hearing because 
the case belonged before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. He 
and two other members of the 
board, however, decided to hear 
all of the testimony, as is the 
board’s practice, and rule later on 
the question of jurisdiction. 

Others who testified for the 
Freeman were Mrs. J. H. You- 
mans, publisher; Henry A. You- 
mans, Jr., business manager, and 
G. H. Koenig, editor and general 
manager. 

‘Communist’ Accusation 

One of the specific complaints 
was that a Freeman carrier, who 
was a member of the newsboys 
association, was discharged be- 
cause of his efforts to organize 
the association. 


The complaint alleges that “ac- 
cusations of Communists” were 
made together with “threats to 
have the high courts of the land 
throw those responsible for the or- 
ganization out of the country for 
being Communists.” 

Mr. Wellford said he warned the 
youth to be careful “not to get 
mixed up with Communists” since 
he had read that Communists were 
active in the Milwaukee area. 

“I told this boy,” Mr. Wellford 
said, “that I was not discouraging 
him from joining anything so long 
as he knew who was behind it. 

“I advised him to be careful 
for his own sake and the sake of 
the other Freeman carriers.” 
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Inquirer Stations 
Get $500,000 Contract 


PHILADELPHIA — Adam Scheidt 
Brewing Co. (Valley Forge Beer 
and Ramshead Ale), has signed 
a five-year radio-television contract 
with WFIL and WFIL-TV, in- 
augurating what is believed to be 
the largest account ever placed by 
a Philadelphia advertiser with one 
station. 

The contract, which represents 
more than $500,000 billing at cur- 
rent rates, was announced by 
Roger W. Clipp, general manager 
of WFIL and WFIL-TV, the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer stations, and Wil- 
liam R. Farrell, ‘vicepresident of 
Ward Wheelock Co., agency for 
Scheidt. 

The five year pact, 52-weeks 
firm, calls for yearly renewal op- 
tions at the then-prevailing rates 
on both media. 
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Arthur Krock Fills 


Fire Reporter Role 

Arthur Krock, chief Washington 
correspondent of the New York 
Times, covered a fire for. his news- 
paper this week while on vaca- 
tion at Pointe Au Pic, Que. 

Mr. Krock telegraphed the 
Times a full-column story replete 
with dramatic interviews with sur- 
vivors of the cruise ship Quebec, 


burned to the waterline at Ta- 
doussac at the mouth of the 
Saguenay. Survivors were taken 


to the hotel at which Mr. Krock 
was a guest at Pointe Au Pic. 

“We are going to have Mr. 
Sulzberger cover the next fire,” 
laughed George Horne, ship news 
editor of the Times, in explaining 
to E&P how Mr. Krock came to 
report the fire. 


888,000 See 
All-Stars Game 


Cuicaco—More than 888,000 
football fans gathered in Soldiers 
Field here Aug. 11 to see the Col- 
lege All-Stars defeat the Philadel- 
phia Eagles, National Football 
League champions, in the 17th an- 
nual All-Star game sponsored by 
Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc. 

An estimated 800 newspaper- 
men, of which more than 300 
were accommodated as working 
press, covered the classic, setting 
a new record for attracting more 
newspapermen than any event in 
sports. Press box accommodations 
were inadequate for the more 
than 300 “working press,” many of 
whom had to work outside in tem- 
porary quarters atop the stadium. 

Jack Dempsey, former heavy- 
weight boxing champion, came to 
the game with Sports Editor Al 
Warden of the Ogden (Utah) 
Standard - Examiner. Bill Leiser, 
San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 
sports editor, kept his record in- 
tact by attending his 17th annual 
All-Star football game. 

H. G. Salsinger, Detroit (Mich.) 
News, was elected president of the 
Football Writers Association of 
America at the annual meeting 
preceding the game. Bert McGrain, 
Des Moines (la.) Register & Trib- 
une, was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The newspapermen covering the 
game chose Charles Justice, North 
Carolina halfback, as the most 
valuable All-Star player. He will 
receive the Chicago Tribune silver 
trophy at the 1951 game. 

Arch Ward, Tribune sports edi- 
tor and orginator of All-Star foot- 
ball and baseball contests, was fea- 
tured in an article in Collier’s mag- 
azine for Aug.12 as “the man who 
dreams up dream games.” 

+ 





New Census Study 
PHILADELPHIA — Using the pre- 
liminary 1950 census figures, the 
Philadelphia Enquirer has issued 
a study titled, “Population and 
Sales,” for 60 counties of the 
Third Federal Reserve District. 


60-Day Ad Plan 
Provides Test 
For Cigar Sales 


THE CIGAR MEN were beginning 
to paraphrase a famous ad: “We’re 
tobacco men, Period. We're not 
business men.” 

The reason was written in a 
steady, black line across the in- 
dustry’s sales graph for six years 

. not a postwar windfall in a 
thousand carloads of panatella 
leaves. 

More than $7,000,000 of cigar- 
makers’ money went into advertis- 
ing last year, but it was the same 
old sales story—five billion che- 
roots across the retail counters. 

$440,000,000 Sales 

That’s about $440,000,000 in 
cash register language, and it isn’t 
considered enough, because the 
cigar business has been making 
that much smoke for each of the 
last six years. 

It looked like 1950 would be 
another $440 million year, on the 
basis of sales the first six months, 
and that’s when Joe Kolodny, Rus- 
sian-born super-salesman, lit up a 
rip-roaring all-American campaign 
to ‘Enjoy Yourself—Smoke a 
Cigar.” 

Newspaper advertising, paid for 
equally by cigar manufacturers and 
cigar distributors (that’s a novel 
angle in the industry), has been 
given a major assignment, though 
only a small sum of money is 
available for the initial effort. 

Everybody a Marshal 


As grand marshal of the “Cigar 
Enjoyment Parade,” Mr. Kolodny, 
managing director of the 18-year- 
old National Association of To- 
bacco Distributors, explained this 
week that the two-month campaign 
in 42 markets, in August and Sep- 
tember, will tell the story whether 
the cigar industry can ever hope 
to put a bend in its sales curve. 

“We're aiming at $300,000,000 
in sales for the second half of the 
year,” said Mr. Kolodny. “If we 
do it, I'll be riding around in a 
Cadillac.” 

The head of every advertising 
agency handling a cigar account 
has been activated as a marshal in 
this light-up-a-cigar parade. Radio 
and television will be used as well 
as newspapers. 

“The tobacco industry,” Mr. Ko- 
lodny reminded, “is not frugal as 
to advertising expenditures, if it 
can make sales.” 

Seek Ladies’ Sympathy 


One of the TV gimmicks will be 
scenes in college dormitories show- 
ing collegians puffing the small, 
short smokes. 

“A cigar is a real he- man’s 
smoke,” remarked Mr. Kolodny, 
“and we're aiming at winning the 
sympathy of the women toward 
cigars. We have no ideas, as yet, 
how to persuade women to smoke 
cigars themselves, but we sure 
would like to have the ladies toler- 
ate them.” 
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Film Slouch Returns; 
Is It Actors Revenge? 


THE MOVIE-MAKERS are up to 
their old tricks again, in typing 
newspaper reporters as tough two- 
timing flask-toters. 

So says Bob Thomas, Associated 
Press staffer in Hollywood, who 
is the self-styled curator of the 
Society for the Improvement of 
the Portrayal of Newspapermen in 
Movies. 

“I can report,” he said this 
week, “that we are taking it in 
the neck again.” He referred to 
the role Kirk Douglas plays in 
Paramount’s “Ace in the Hole”— 
which, he added, has nothing to 
do with stud poker. 

“It concerns a hapless New 
Mexicarm who gets trapped up to 
his chest while prowling through a 
cave of Indian relics,” wrote Mr. 
Thomas. “The event becomes a 
headline sensation, similar to the 
stories of Floyd Collins and Kathy 
Fiscus. 

“Douglas plays a reporter who 
comes across the story after being 
fired from his New York paper. 
He gets an exclusive on it. Then 
he two-times the trapped man’s 
wife and hinders the rescue to 
stretch the story out. The man in 
the cave dies.” 

“Oh, he’s not such a bad guy,” 
the actor told the APer. “He only 
stalls the rescue a couple of days 
so he can get his old job back. 
The doctor says the guy in the 
cave is all right. The reporter feels 
terrible when the guy dies.” 

Why did he get fired from his 
New York job? 

“Oh, for being drunk, playing 
around with the publisher’s wife 
and involving the paper in a libel 
suit,” replied Actor Douglas. 

In keeping with the Hollywood 
tradition, the film reporter will 
tote a flask, but he won’t wear a 
press card in his hat brim. 

“We can be thankful for that,” 
commented Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Douglas said he will dis- 
pense with the two-fingered typist, 
because he types the touch system, 
as he did when he worked as a 
reporter on a Hollywood paper 


before the picture started. Mr. 
Thomas appended this note: 
“To fellow members of the 


S.I.P.N.M., I can only report that 
we have failed again. I have heard 
a theory on why reporters are so 
mistreated in movies: It’s the ac- 
tors’ revenge for how they are 
portrayed in newspapers.” 


Covering Science News 
Abroad Has Obstacles 
American scientific organiza- 
tions are way out in front of 
their European. friends when it 
comes to helping science writers 
report the goings-on of a big 
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meeting, says Paul F. Ellis, United 
Press science editor. 

He recently attended a confer- 
ence in Liege, Belgium, on the 
science of the study of old age, 
and later covered an international 
conference on cancer in Paris. 

Many important and news- 
worthy subjects were discussed at 
Liege, and in many different lan- 
guages. There were no advance 
texts of papers. There were no 
official interpreters. The news was 
gathered and written only after 
seeking out the scientists, sitting 
down with them and getting the 
information in an interview, based 
on their addresses. 


Paris Better 


In Paris, where cancer experts 
from all over the world exchanged 
ideas, the conditions were some- 
what better, according to Mr. 
Ellis. Many of the American 
doctors had furnished Pat Mc- 
Grady, science editor of the 
American Cancer Society, with 
advance copies of their papers. 
That helped some, but many of 
the important papers naturally 
were read by foreign doctors. No 
transcripts of what they said were 
available. Again the American 
writers had to seek out the ex- 
perts, and draw them out. One 
language frequently spoken on 
these occasions was broken Eng- 
lish. 

As for continental telephony, 
Mr. Ellis related one experience: 

“One night I had to make a lo- 
cal call to the U.P. bureau and 
could not get a connection. I put 
on a robe over my pajamas and 
walked down to the desk to ask 
for the connection. Three couples 
in more conventional evening 
dress rode up the elevator with 
me, giving out with some wise- 
cracks. But it was all part of 
duty.” 


Reporter Wins $6, 
Officials Get Gate 


TAMPA, Fla.— When Emmett 
Peter, Jr., Tampa Tribune staff 
writer, does a gambling expose 


story, he does it right. 

He was checking on local gam- 
bling in Fort Walton, in Aka- 
loosa County, after another Trib- 
une reporter, Jim Powell, reported 
wide-open dice games, roulette 
and card games contrary to law. 

Mr. Peter reported games going 
wide-open in two plush night 
clubs, one of them across the 
street from the constable’s office. 
He also won $6 on the dice tables. 

Gov. Fuller Warren later sus- 
pended the sheriff and two con- 
stables and ordered a 30-day dead- 
line for gambling to close up shop. 


FROM FRONTLINE TO HOME FRONT—Wearing Army kh 
George Grim of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune tells his impres. 
sions of the Korean war to local audiences, one of which exceeded 


15,000 persons. 


Mr. Grim, one of the first correspondents at the 


fighting front, remained there through July. 


Prison Official 
Orders Press 
Bars Removed 


PHILADELPHIA In exposing 
“shocking scandals” by guards and 
inmates at Moyamensing Prison, 
Dr. Frederick S. Baldi, superinten- 
dent of county prisons, declared in 
his annual report Aug. 15 the press 
has a right to information on ad- 
ministration of such institutions. 

“Some prisons,” he said, “give 
out little or no information offici- 
ally because the warden, superin- 
tendent or members of the board 
of control can’t be found, won’t 
talk until he knows more about 
the episode and the reporter quotes 
as he pleases. 

“Why? Because he gets the story 
from discharged inmates, visitors 
to the prison who get it from their 
inmate son, brother, husband or 
father. The guards themselves give 
it out to their immediate family, 
relatives and friends in violation of 
rules and regulations. 

“The point I wish to stress is 
that: 

uci 
passe. 

“2. Time is a factor. No news- 
paper wants to publish half-truths 
unless it is out to harm or get 
someone. 

“3. Certain persons in authori- 
ty should give out the information 
and hold nothing back.” 

Dr. Baldi said experienced re- 
porters should have access to in- 
formation, even if it is unfavor- 
able. His report commended the 
following reporters for their han- 
dling of prison news: 

John M. McCullough, Ralph H. 
Cropper and James G. Day, of the 
Inquirer; Walter L. Capelli and 
Robert L. Hofford of the Bulletin; 
and George Zacharias and Frank 
Toughill of the Daily News. 

“These men are trained, experi- 
enced, fair men possessed of abili- 
ty, integrity and understanding,” 


The old veil of secrecy is 


the report stated. “They are not 
scare headline hunters. They want 
the true facts. 

“Remember news gets out of 
prison and lest we forget remem- 
ber what the late President James 
A. Garfield wrote: ‘In the long 
fierce struggle for freedom of opin- 
ion the press, like the church, 
counted its martyrs by thousands,’” 

Dr. Baldi said the press will 
and should bear down on any 
prison management that assumes 
a public be damned attitude. 


Publisher Ed Lamb 
To Report on Europe 


ToLepo, O.—Edward Lamb, 
publisher of the Erie (Pa.) Dis- 
patch, and owner of WICU, Erie, 
WTVN, Columbus, and WTOD, 
Toledo, left by air for Europe 
this week to report on conditions 
in Germany, France, England, 
Italy and Portugal. 

He has an appointment for an 
audience with the Pope and has 
arranged appointments with vari- 
ous governmental officials in each 
of ihe countries. He will report 
on his travels in his daily “Pub- 
lisher’s Notebook” in the Erie 
Dispatch, and send film back 
for showing on his television 
stations. 


Miss Richards Gets 
Tokyo Assignment 


Appointment of Miss Florence 
Richards as Tokyo correspondent 
has been announced by Fairchild 
Publications. She will cover Jap- 
anese markets for Women’s Wear 
Daily, Daily News Record, Retail- 
ing Daily, Footwear News and 
Men’s Wear. 

Miss Richards, who has been in 
newspaper work in Japan before, 
will sail on Sept. 23. For the past 
few months she has been engaged 
in preparing a special edition of 
Women’s Wear Daily—“50 Years 
of Women’s Fashion Industries,” 
published on Aug. 15. 
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Want Ad Copy 
HelpsCandidate 
For Governor 


DeEtTRoIT—A classified ad cam- 
Ppaign in the Detroit News is being 
used by Rep. Albert J. Engel, who 
is campaigning for the Republican 
nomination for Governor of Mich- 
igan. 

He has been using want ads to 
carry his story to the voters for 
nearly two months. He said that 
he was amazed by the flood of 
letters which has resulted. 

A typical Engel ad in “Person- 
als” reads: 

“Annabelle —- Why should we 
fight? I checked up and you were 
right. Congressman Albert J. En- 
gel will make the best governor of 
Michigan.” 

Rep. Engel explained his choice 
of want ads: 

“Everybody reads want ads. Why 
not remind them through their 
special interest of what I had ac- 
complished for them in the past 
and what I intend to do for them 
after I am elected Governor?” 

So he began his program of 
want ads in various classifications 
concerning job hunters, sportsmen, 
motorists and on through virtually 
all classifications of wide interest. 

What are the results: 

“That series of want ads has 
laid a solid foundation for my ac- 
tive campaign in Wayne County 
(Detroit,” he said. “I intend to 
surprise my opposition with the 
strength I am picking up in their 
own backyard.” 
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D & H Appointments 


SAN FRANCISCO — Appointment 
of Doyle & Hawley as Pacific 
Coast representatives for the Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Star and Tribune 


and the Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier. 


Express effective Sept. 1 is an- 
nounced. 
The recently - organized firm 


headed by Chester J. Doyle, Los 
Angeles, and Vernon Hawley, Jr., 
San Francisco, also announced its 
appointment to represent Grit ef- 
fective Oct. 1. 


* * 
ONLY GENUINE LINOTYPE 
RENEWAL PARTS ARE 
BACKED BY 


LINOTYPE RESEARCH 
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Be sure you 
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Scripps Heir Born 
At Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI—A son was born 
Saturday Aug. 12 at Christ Hos- 
pital here to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
E. Scripps. Mr. Scripps is chair- 
man of the Edward W. Scripps 
Trust and a vicepresident of E. 
W. Scripps Co. 

The baby, named Charles E. 
Scripps, Jr., is a grandson of the 
late Robert Scripps, former con- 
trolling stockholder of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, and is a 
great grandson of the late Edward 


Wyllis Scripps, founder of the 
newspaper group. 
The paternal grandmother is 


Mrs. W. W. Hawkins, widow of 
Robert P. Scripps. The maternal 
grandparents are Dr. and Mrs. 
Eaton McLeod MacKay of La 
Jolla, California. The baby is the 
first child of Mr. and Mrs. Scripps. 


Toronto Star 
Nets $532,961 
On $16 Million 


Toronto—Toronto Star, 
publishers of the Daily Star and} 
the Star Weekly, and its affiliate,| 
Toronto Star Realty, Ltd., report 
net revenue of $532,961 for the! 
year ended last Sept. 30. 

This was derived from revenues} 
of $16,295,777 after deduction) 
of expenditures of $15,762,816.| 
Chief sources of revenue were ad-| 
vertising, $9,517,864; and circula-| 
tion, $5,901,536. 

Expenditures included paper,| 
$16,464,494; wages and salaries,| 
$5,665,959; gathering and cover-| 
ing news, $1,089,941; delivery and) 
distribution, $857,624; costs of 
business, advertising and circula-| 
tion departments, $1,249,597; 
taxes, $529,011, including taxes on 
companies’ income of $404,500; 
provision for depreciation, $244,-| 
480; donations to charitable and 
other organizations, $83,393. 

Out of the $532,961 net rev- 
enue, dividends of $27,440 were 
paid to shareholders other than! 
the J. E. Atkinson Estate; and 
$132,560 to the Atkinson Estate.| 











HARD FACTS 
ABOUT 
SOFT DRINKS 


® Many advertisers are already 
using—and more would like to 
have—the valuable facts in “Re- 
gional Variations in the Home 
Purchases of Soft Drinks.” The 
28-page study tells how geogra- 
phy, seasons, etc., affect sales of 
colas, ginger ale, root beer, 
lemon and lime, orange, spark- 
ling water, grape and others. 
Extra copies for Bureau mem- 
bers—20c each. 


Bureau of Advertising, ANPA 
570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22 
This space contributed by 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
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Higgins Heads 
Broadcasters’ 
Ad Bureau 


WASHINGTON—Hugh M. P. Hig- 
gins, a station operator in Mari- 
etta, O., is the new director of the 


Broadcast Advertising Bureau, 
succeeding Maurice B. Mitchell. 
Appointment of Mr. Higgins 


was made by William B. Ryan. 
general manager of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, of 
which BAB is the sales arm. 

Mr. Higgins will report to his 
new post Sept. 1. 

Mr. Mitchell, after two years 
with NAB, has joined the sales de- 
partment of National Broadcast- 
ing Co., where he is to devote his 
attention to development of new 
radio business. The Broadcast Ad- 
vertising Bureau, an outgrowth of 
the Broadcast Advertising Depart- 
ment, was organized and moved to 
New York under his leadership. 

Mr. Ryan said Mr. Higgins plans 
to devote his full attention to de- 
velopment of present services of 


BAB, and to expanding those 
services, during the next few 
months. 


Prior to World War II, Mr. 
Higgins successively was employed 
in programming, production and 
announcing by the Central States 
Broadcasting System, owners of 
KFAB-KFOR in Lincoln, Neb, 
and KOIL in Omaha (1938-40). 
during this same period, he was 
employed also as director of pub- 
lic relations at Creighton Univer- 
sity in Omaha, where he received 
a bachelor of arts degree in 1930, 

In 1940 he joined NBC in Wash- 
ington. He was sales promotion di- 
rector for NBC and also for the 
Blue Network (now 
Broadcasting Co.). 

Mr. Higgins enlisted in the U. §, 
Army Air Forces in 1942 as a 
lieutenant, and presently holds the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in the 
reserves. After the war he became 
assistant director of the Broadcast 
Advertising Department. He left 
in 1948 to become vicepresident 
and general manager of Marietta 
Broadcasting Co., which operates 
Station WMOA. 
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they eat 43% more 





in Canton, Ohio 


Retail food sales running 43% above the national 
average is your assurance that your advertising and 
selling in the Canton market will produce maximum 
volume per dollar invested. 


it’s an economical market to sell. One newspaper 
—the Repository—reaches the 94,000 families 
whose well above average incomes are stabilized by 
over 200 diversified industries and the crops from 
Ohio’s most thickly populuated farm area. 


Sales potential like this justifies a full schedule in 
the Repository for all consumer products. Despite 
claims to the contrary you just can’t cover this rich 
market without the Repository. 


100% coverage of a one-newspaper market. 
99.3% carrier delivered. 


















Daily Insures 
Advertisers 
Against Rain 


THE CHAMPAIGN-URBANA (IIl.) 
News-Gazette recently insured the 
advertising of Champaign mer- 
chants covering Dollar Day, one 
of the big sales promotions of the 
city, against rain, snow, sleet or 
hail during the morning shopping 
hours. 

With such protection against the 
elements between 9 a.m. and noon 
on August 8, merchants of the 
city went ‘all out’ for space in the 
News-Gazette. 

The insurance provided that the 
North British & Mercantile Insur- 
ance Co. would pay the News- 
Gazette up to $5,000 for losses 
caused by rain. The paper then 
offered all advertisers the oppor- 
tunity to run ads without cost 
later in the week if rain fell on 
the morning of Dollar Day. 

“This Dollar Day is too impor- 
tant to all concerned for anyone 
to take a chance on the weather,” 
said Phil Hundley, ad manager of 
the paper. 

Champaign’s last Dollar Day in 
February was spoiled by rain, the 
merchants recalled. Insurance was 
expected to overcome any reluc- 
tance retailers might have in push- 
ing all their merchandise on a 
single day. 

As a result, advertising filled 
87,640 lines in the Sunday paper, 
August 6. 

Talk of the Town 

“The idea caught on with the 
public and the ‘insured Dollar 
Day’ became the subject of con- 
versation,” Mr. Hundley told Ept- 
TOR & PUBLISHER. “Tuesday was 
overcast and shoppers watched the 
sky as they dashed from store to 
store, in a jovial mood, speculat- 
ing on whether the insurance com- 
pany or the newspaper would win 
the weather bet.” 

Watchers stood by the Universi- 
ty of Illinois weather station, with 
one gauge located a_ half-mile 
south of the business district and 
another a quarter-mile northeast of 
downtown Champaign. The test 
was to be one-tenth of an inch of 
rain. But no rain fell between 9 
a.m. and noon. 

“Rain held off until after store 
closing 4nd merchants concluded 
one of the biggest and best dollar 
day events in history—most stores 
setting new sales records,” Mr. 
Hundley said. “We recommend 
this promotion, properly handled, 
to other newspapers interested in 
a trade area promotion.” 
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Reward Returned 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—Gov. Fuller 
Warren has returned to the Lake 
Wales (Fla.) Highlander the $5 
reward the paper sent him for re- 
moving Sheriff Walter Clark of 
Broward County. Co-editor Rob- 
ert O. Lodmell said the $5 would 
be turned over to a hospital. 
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Short “tide 


TWO-COLUMN HEADLINE in the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal: 

“D. C. Blank Fulfills Last Duty 
To His City, Dies.” 

* 





Story on AP wire received at 
Duluth, Minn.: 

“DR. BLANK DIES 
SOUTH).” 


(GOOD FOR 


> 
UNDERSTATEMENT in a headline 


in the Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader: “Finding of Bodies 
Confirms Fears 5 Drowned in 
River.” 

” 


RIVIERA ROBBERY story in the 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Evening In- 
dependent: “The theft was dis- 
covered by Mrs. Gates, who had 
gone upstairs and found her pulse 
missing.” 

* 

HEADLINE in the Marionville 
(Mo.) Free Press: “Honored With 
Bridle Shower.” 

* 

UNDER heading of “TV Eye 
Sorts Out Beans,” the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Examiner reported: “It 
can’t tell the difference between 
a bad pea’s discoloration and the 
distinctive black eye on Wilbur 
Ross Smith, 27, whose a good one, 
the magazine said.” 
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Sports Writers Ban 
‘Reds’ for Ball Club 


BECKLEY, W. Va. — It’s the 
“Redlegs” now for Cincinnati’s 
National League baseball team, 
instead of the “Reds,” as far as 
the Beckley Post Herald sports 
page is concerned. 

The sport writers adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas, the original name of 
the Cincinnati National League 
baseball club was ‘Red Stockings’ 
and, whereas, the common and 
always-used abbreviation of ‘Reds’ 
reminds one of the communistic 
influence trying to .crush out de- 
mocracy in the world, be it re- 
solved that henceforth the name 
of ‘Reds’ never be used again in 
the Post-Herald sports pages. It'll 
be ‘Redlegs.’ Such is the unani- 
mous decision of this paper’s 


sports staff.” 


WHY? 


...do the Big-Money 


Space-buyers at the 
top agencies read 


E&P? 





SEE PAGE 47 
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9 Newspaper 
Writers Win 
Marine Prizes 


The Propeller Club of the United 
States, a prime promoter of the 
American Merchant Marine, has 
announced the names of nine win- 
ners of its fourth annual Newspa- 
per Contest on the American Mer- 
chant Marine. 

Winners were listed as: 

Atlantic Coast States 

George Horne, New 

Times, best editorial. 


York 


Helen Delich, Baltimore (Md.) | 


Sun, best news and feature arti- 
cles. 

Dorothy Worrell, Barnstable Pa- 
triot, Hyannis, Mass., best editori- 
al or news story in a weekly. 

Middle West and Gulf States 

Julian Griffin, Cleveland (O.) 
Press, best editorial. 

Ford Eastman, Duluth (Minn.) 
Tribune, best news and feature 
articles. 

Hal C. DeCell, Deer Creek Pi- 
lot, Rolling Fork, Miss., best edi- 
torial or news story in a weekly. 

Pacific Coast 

Andrew Curtin, San Francisco 
(Calif.) Call-Bulletin, best editori- 
al. 

Jack Foisie, San Francisco 
(Calif.) Chronicle, best news and 
feature articles. 

Wally Kain, Beaverton (Ore.) 
Enterprise, best editorial or news 
story in a weekly. 

Each of the nine winners will 
receive a plaque and an all-expense 
trip to New York and to the Pro- 
peller Club’s 24th annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 27-29, ac- 
cording to Harold J. Harding, na- 
tional secretary of the club. 

In addition, cash awards of 
$1,200 were made. Each daily 
newspaper writer among the win- 
ners will receive $150 and each 
weekly writer $100. 
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Advertiser's Picnic 

KENOSHA, Wis.—The Kenosha 
Evening News was host to 450 ad- 
vertisers at its annual “Advertis- 
ers’ Outing.” 








WANTED ... 


Experienced advertising agency 
executives who believe in plac- 
ing advertising schedules in good | 
local markets! Our market is | 
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good . - our newspaper is 
LOCAL. Contact our represen- 
tative, Theis & Simpson Co., | 
Ine., for information. 
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. 10 YEAR 
3 | CITY OF MEMPHIS 
«il Circulation Gain 
| SUNDAY 73.4% 
‘e DAILY 68.8°/, 
The Commercial Appeal, with an outstanding 
, history of 110 years of service to Memphis and 






the MidSouth, rang up its greatest decade of 
circulation gains from 1940 to 1950. 






CITY OF MEMPHIS ONLY 
THE COMMERCIAL 1940... py 68.8% 










APPEAL (Daily)  1950......84,558 


THE COMMERCIAL 1940... pepe 13.4% 
APPEAL (Sunday) 1950......98,618 roe 






















TOTAL CIRCULATION of the daily Com- 
mercial Appeal today is 190,211, an increase 
of 69,954 (or 58.3%) over 1940. Total Sunday 
Commercial Appeal is 241,898, a gain of 95,235 
(or 65°/,) over 1940. 


These are figures that outshine even the ten 
year population growth of the city of Memphis 
(from 292,942 in 1940 to 394,025 in 1950)— 
figures that indicate the leadership and progress 
of the "South's Greatest Newspaper" in the 
South's Largest Market Area. 

ABC Publisher's Statement 
March 31, 1940, 1950 
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A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
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Hearst Officials Open 
New Plant At Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Big Names 
of the Hearst organization an- 
swered the roll call here Aug. 11 
when Publisher Fred I. Archibald 
proudly opened the 95-year-old 
Times-Union’s new home on the 
street where Gen. Philip Sheridan 
of Civil War fame was born. 

John R. Hearst, Jr., the assis- 
tant general manager of Hearst 
Newspapers, brought greetings 
from his father and occupied the 
place of honor on the dais at a 
civic dinner attended by business 
and political leaders of the Al- 
bany Metropolitan Area. 

Huberth, Berlin Take Bow 

Also taking bows, as Mr. Archi- 
bald introduced them, were: Mar- 
tin F. Huberth, chairman of the 
Hearst Corp.; Richard E. Berlin, 
president of the Hearst Corp.; 
J. D. Gortatowsky, general man- 
ager of Hearst Newspapers; Sey- 
mour Berkson, general manager of 
International News Service; Ward 
Greene, general manager of King 
Features Syndicate; and Herbert 
W. Beyea, general manager of 
Hearst Advertising Service. 

Also Thomas A. Brennan, 
Hearst labor counsel; E. P. Duffy, 
Pictorial Review; H. James Gedi- 
man, Hearst Advertising Service; 
H. G. Kern, publisher of the 
Boston Record-American and Ad- 
vertiser; Hugh F. Kiernan, HAS: 
G. O. Markuson, treasurer of 
Hearst Corp.; Glenn T. Neville, 
executive editor of the New York 
Mirror; John J. Shea, Jr., general 
production director, Hearst News- 
papers; Gene Robb, assistant to 
‘he general manager, Hearst News- 
papers; Richard L. Sarno, director 
of photography, Hearst Newspa- 
pers; Cornelius J. Sheehan, pro- 
duction manager of Puck, the 
Comic Weekly; and Paul Titus, 
HAS. 

From the King Features-INS 
list of stars came Westbrook Peg- 
ler, George E. Sokolsky, George 
Dixon, Inez Robb, Dr. Ruth Alex- 
ander, Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, 


Arthur “Bugs” Baer, Alex Ray- 
nond, Milton Caniff, and Otto 
Soglow, accompanied by Joseph 
Willicombe, Jr., promotion direc- 
tor of KFS. 

Carriers Amid Celebrities 

A half-dozen Times-Union car- 
rier boys had a table among the 
celebrities, in reward for winning 
a subscription contest. 

Two bishops and a local rabbi 
participated in blessing the news- 
paper plant, which replaces a 
building occupied for 60 years. 

In a humorous remark, Mayor 
Erastus Corning claimed personal 
credit for the new Hearst building. 
He explained: Some time ago, the 
Times-Union “crusaded” against 
the unsightly appearance of a city 
building and he, in retaliation, de- 
fied the T-U to print a picture of 
its own old building. Instead of 
doing that, the Mayor said, Mr. 
Archibald decided to get a new 
building. 

The new T-U building, just off 
the main business street, consists 
of a remodeled printing plant and 
a new section of almost equal size. 
Together they provide a publish- 
ing plant of 72,000 square feet of 
floor area. The press battery has 
been enlarged and considerable 
new equipment has been added to 
the stereotype foundry and com- | 
posing room. 

Varied-Colored Walls 

The services of Theodore Simp- 
son, a well-known local interior 
decorator, were employed by Mr. 
Archibald in working out a wall 
color scheme which gives each de- 
partment a distinctive motif. 

A conference room has been| 
equipped with upholstered theater 
seats and a spacious studio has 
been provided for the photo-| 
graphic department. An _ excep-| 
tionally large area has been as-| 
signed to the engraving depart-| 
ment. 

Acting Gov. Joe R. Hanley 
praised the Hearst press and de- | 
clared American newspapers as a_| 





* — UNITED'S SPOTLITE SERVICE 


SURRENT RELEA 


An outstanding spe- 
cialist tells parents 
how important to their children 


YOUR CHILD 
STARTS TO 


SCHOOL 
by 
James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Six Illustrated 


whole “are rendering a unique 
service by publishing truthful, 
firsthand reports on the fighting 
in Korea.” 

“Instead of the self-glorification 
of propaganda or the suave op- 
timism of headquarters reports,” 
he said, “they have shown us the 
ugly face of war.” 

The dedication marked 25 years 
of William Randolph Hearst’s 
ownership of the Times-Union. It 
was an evening daily when he 
bought it from former Gov. Mar- 
tin H. Glynn. A Sunday edition 
was added in 1929, and in 1937, 
the T-U went to the morning field 
under an arrangement which called 
for withdrawal of the Gannett 
Newspapers from the morning and 
Sunday fields. 

The Knickerbocker News (Gan- 
nett) publishes a full page ad com- 
plimenting the Hearst paper. 


Utilities Plan Ads 


To Promote South 

MONTGOMERY, Ala.—The 
Southern Company and its four 
associated operating companies 
plan a vigorous advertising cam- 
paign beginning in September to 
attract new industries and busi- 
nesses to the South. 

The advertisements will be run 
in the daily newspapers of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Florida and 
Georgia and will extend the pro- 
motion program already under 
way in New York, Chicago and 
Washington dailies. 


Ohio State to Open 
Large New Press Box 


CoL_umBus, O.— i 
assigned to cover Ohio State Unj- 
versity football games this fay 
will be working in a new press 
box as complete and luxurious as 
a penthouse. They will go 
most of the way to the press box, 
as high above the field as a fourth 
floor office, by elevator. 

Bill Snypp, sports publicity dj- 
rector at the university, said this 
$187,500 investment in “good 
will” will be ready for the open- 
ing game Sept. 30 against South- 
ern Methodist University. The 
new press box will seat 140 re- 
porters and their telegraph oper- 
ators, 25 more than could be 
accommodated in the old press 
box. The new structure will have 
four decks. The first will be a 
lounge and lunch room. The sec- 
ond will house the working press. 
Eighteen radio booths make up 
the third tier and the fourth will 
be for cameramen. 


Rocky Mountain Clinic 

DENVER, Colo.—The first of a 
series of clinics for newspaper 
editors and publishers of the 
Rocky Mountain region will take 
place Sept. 15-16 at the University 
of Denver, under the auspices of 
the department of journalism. 
This clinic will be devoted to 
problems relating to the work of 
area correspondents. 





Contest. 


Over 10,000 spectators, amid cheers and gasps, ; 
youthful contestants maneuver speedy planes in 
stunt, speed, and combat events. Throughout the 
vear the Journal sponsors many events to encourage 


air-minded youths are encouraged to 
design and build model planes and learn 
the technique of flying to compete 
for top honors in the Annual Elizabeth 
Daily Journal—Plymouth Airplane 


Here are the future pilots, engi- 
neers, and ground crews for 


the aviation industry in 


peace time or war. They know 
a B-29 from a Jet and all the 


skills of air-borne flight. 


saw 





youth participation .. - exclusive promotions 
that sustain reader interest which spreads 
to the advertising columns. Try a test campaign 


in the Journal and see. 
ELIZABETH 


Elisabeth Daily Journal NEW JERSEY 


Special Representatives: WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Inc. 


are the first days . . . and first Installments 


years . . . at school and how they 
can be of real help to teachers. 


Carefully selected human-interest series by top-flight writers. 
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A REALLY COMIC-COMIC! 


Lire all BMOC’s (college lingo for Big Man On Campus), BEETLE 
BAILEY is a top man in his particular specialty— making people laugh. 
You laugh just to look at his jammed hat, oversized pipe, stringbean 
—————_______ legs. And his actions are as amusing as his angular physique. The way 
he plots and plans to beat the “system” will bring chuckles from every 
member of the family. 
Drawn by well-known magazine cartoonist, Mort Walker, BEETLE 
BAILEY is a true comic in both art and situation. It is the kind of new strip 
that the nation’s editors have long been demanding. As such it will sell 
rapidly and rise quickly in popularity. Reserve it for your newspaper now. 


Available 6-days-a-wee in 4or 5 columns 








ON'T ME EITHER! I COULDN'T 


— ae | 110 ar) Boy, 1 DON : E ED AROUND 
DONT WORRY THEY ALWAYS ) Y GOTTA uve )\—— ve — rep 7) want 10 BE A STAND TO BE PUSHED 
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ois oO < * LIKE THAT / 
¥5| | GETROUGHED) GUTS T ve om ane FOOTBALL PAYER Up 
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Pulse Quickens 
To War Tempo 
In California 


By Campbell Watson 


San Francisco — California’s 
coastal cities reflect the feverish 
activity born of war in Korea. 

Signposts of accelerated de- 
velopments are seen all along the 
coast line facing the Far East, 
and the want ads truly reflect the 
shifting scene. 

Chats with newspaper depart- 
ment heads show newsprint ra- 
tioning is the big fear. A shortage 
of print paper should transporta- 
tion problems develop in addi- 
tion to large-sized papers is the 
big threat, and the first departures 
of staffers the big regret. 

There is no indication of any 
let-up in the heavy flow of adver- 
tising, and circulations have avoid- 
ed summer slumps. 

Plane Crash Secrecy 

Difficulties of local coverage 
continue, with the latest “censor- 
ship” move that which developed 
at Fairfield-Suisun Air Force Base 
when a B-29 crashed. When its 
laden gas tanks exploded with a 
blast felt for 30 miles the base 
commander clamped on a lid of 
secrecy which included a ban on 
incoming phone calls. Sunday 
morning newspapers were forced 
to rely on reports from distant 
points and speculation as fire de- 
partments throughout the entire 
county raced to the scene, the 
California Highway Patrol blocked 
off highways leading to the base 
and medical aid crews were rushed 
from Fairfield, seven miles away. 

Korean news is accompanied 
by greater pictorial facilities than 
ever before. Metropolitan news- 
paper coverage is more lavish than 
was possible in World War II's 
time—as evidenced by the double 
photo pages available daily in the 
Los Angeles Examiner and the full 
page map of Korea printed in 
color by the Los Angeles Times 
on Aug. 6. More of the small 
newspapers than ever before have 
photo facilities and engraving 
plants. 

Manpower losses are beginning 
to be felt in every department as 
reserves and Guardsmen start into 
training, but this is but a trickle 
as yet. Ray Marx, circulation 
manager, Los Angeles Times, re- 
ported more than 100 newspaper- 
boys have gone into the military 
services. Most have been volun- 
teers, he reported with pride. 

Classified advertisements of this 
city, Oakland and Los Angeles 
show shortages of skilled aircraft 
factory workers in the South and 
of mechanics in northern Califor- 
nia. Real estate-for-sale copy is 
the largest in linage, totalling 36% 
of the entire volume. Automotive 
advertising approximates 15%. 

The San Francisco Examiner's 
classifieds include bids for sonar 
and radarmen for overseas and 
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San Francisco Chronicle 
seeks air line mechanics. 
Did Paper Fold Too Soon? 

At last week’s protest meeting 
against the Los Angeles’ decision 
to drop rent controls, advocates 
of the abandonment of the curbs 
pointed to classified advertising in 
proof of their contention that 
there are many available homes 

and apartments. 

But classified managers are 
watching closely every move in 
the Congressional discussion of 
credit controls. Sharp contraction 
of auto and real estate copy as 
the result of credit demands would 
more than offset all the want ad 
copy that could be placed by all 
the war plants of the Far West. 

San Diego’s booming aircraft 
industry posed the query of wheth- 
er the San Diego Journal had 
folded a few months too soon, 
even as the Scripps-Howard Sun 
did just before World War Il. 
But there is belief the mounting 
costs of labor were too difficult 
for the Journal to surmount, even 
amid a rebound of the aircraft 
industry. And the San Diego 
Chronicle, a weekly with 30,000 
distribution for free, began a test 
of paid circulation this week. 

Great Camp Roberts, built in 
the “backyard” of William Ran- 


copy 


dolph Hearst’s San Simeon estate, | 


continues quiet aside from the 


work of a maintenance crew. 


= 
Long Names Aides 
In CNPA Activities 

Los .ANGELES—Appointment of 
Richard H. Miller as Los Angeles 
bureau manager of the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
is announced by John B. Long, 
general manager. 

Mr. Miller, named to succeed 
Hugh Baker, resigned, formerly 
was sales representative for Mor- 
ris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., handling 
Blatchford Type Metals in South- 
ern Canifornia. His previous posts 
include editorships of the Culver 
City (Calif.) Citizen and the Los 
Angeles Southwest Wave. 

Ray Gleason, previously with 
the Red Bluff (Calif.) Daily News, 
was named editor of the Cali- 
fornia Publisher. He is a Univer- 
sity of Missouri graduate. 





Breakfast Briefs 


A woman educator says that fairy 
tales are no more dangerous to 
children as a form of mental 
escape than cigarettes, highballs 
and murder mysteries are to 
adults. Dickie, you put that 
Anderson book down this minute! 


* * * 


A Nobel prize winner says we 
shall soon be able to control tropi- 
cal storm by cloud seeding. Man 
will sow the wind and cheat the 
hurricane. 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 

















VOTING RECORDS 


. +. a minimum responsibility 


Reporting a Congressman’s voting record to the 
people who sent him to Congress is surely no more 
than a minimum news responsibility. Voting records 
are the heart of the political campaign—they are 
news. Not merely the selected “record” which may 
be offered by political and pressure groups, one way 
or the other, but the objective record itself. 


But have you ever tried to get a voting record? It 
can be done three ways. You can accept without 
question the selected “records” offered by partisans. 
You can hire expensive researchers to fine-comb the 
Congressional Record, page by page, watching for 
changed or corrected votes. Or you can obtain them 
as a client of CQ, a news service exclusively devoted 
to Congress, which reports to its clients every record 
vote for every member of Congress. CQ’s reports 
are the only clear, concise and complete source for 
such records. Votes are tabulated by members, by 
states, by districts and by party. 


For the first time in American history, through 
CQ’s reports, it will be possible at the close of the 
present session, to obtain the full six-year voting rec- 
ord of a United States Senator. The 1949 forms by 
which editors can prepare these records have been 
sent to clients; those for 1950 will be sent immedi- 
ately at the close of the session. For a nominal 
charge, CQ will prepare individual voting records on 
the request of clients. 


Outstanding though it is, this important service is 
only a part of the intensive and exclusive coverage of 
Congress and its activities which CQ supplies to its 
clients. 


If you are not now a client, we shall be glad to 
supply further details on inquiry. CQ’s rates are 
reasonable and based on circulation. No long-term 
commitment is required. 


Congressional 
Quarterly 
News Features 


1156-19th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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SYRACUSE. WN. Y. center o tn 


FASTEST GROWING AREA in New York State 
... Lhe 1950 Census Proves It! 


Latest census data reports SYRACUSE 
and ONONDAGA COUNTY the fastest 
growing major city and county 

in upstate New York 


| 

Surveys of U. S. census figures show Syracuse the fastest growing metropoli- 
tan center in upstate New York, her population increase representing 42°, 
of the entire gain by all major cities in that area. Keeping pace with her 
tt leading city, Onondaga County shows a 15% population increase, a greater 
rate of growth than any other leading upstate county. 


The consistent growth of metropolitan Syracuse from 258,352 (1940) 
| to 293,925 (1950) can be attributed in large measure to the continuing 
expansion of Syracuse's wide diversity of industries which help maintain 
steady employment and high family buying power. And the prospering 
economy of the area is further enhanced by Central New York's rich farm- 
ing region, a billion-dollar industry in itself. Long recognized for its con- 
sistently high-level retail sales volume, this responsive market now offers 
greater sales opportunities than ever. 










SYRACUSE NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


provides blanket coverage of this important area. Now, more 
than 215,000 daily and 333,000 Sunday circulation carries the 
message of manufacturer and retailer to this big, able-to-buy 


“The 
SYRACUSE 









market. 


‘For Complete Market Coverage 
at ONE LOW COST... 





HERALD JOURNAL— POST STANDARD 


(Evening) (Morning) 
HERALD-AMERICAN POST-STANDARD 
(Sunday) (Sunday) 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





25% Journalism Ratio: 
Simmons v. Bentel 


By Dwight Bentel 


JOURNALISM education suffers 
from an inferiority complex. 

It hasn’t outgrown the effects 
of the kicking-around it took in 
its youth. 

It still ducks and cringes be- 
fore the sneering academician or 
skeptical editor. And ineits desire 
to bask in their approval it com- 
promises with educational prin- 
ciples a century outdated. 

Thus the journalism educator 
keeps on good speaking terms 
with the dean of arts and sciences 
while snubbing obligations and 
opportunities in his own instruc- 
tional field. 

He makes great virtue of the 
limited program: A school which 
offers only 14% journalism in the 
total four-year curriculum can: get 
accredited, but one that offers 
more than a third cannot. 

Undefined Something 

He self - righteously relegates 
journalism instruction to the up- 
per division so that the student 
first gets an undefined something 
called “a broad foundation in the 
liberal arts.” And this despite re- 
peated admissions by thoughtful 
administrators in higher education 
that the colleges and universities 
aren’t giving it. 

Thus the J-schools seek to 
avoid the sneer of “tradeschool- 
ism” from the academic tradition- 
alists, and the charge they are 
contaminating “education” with 
vocationalism. 

Instead of.taking a careful look 
at the values potential in journal- 
ism education for general educa- 
tion, and for the training of 
qualified newspapermen and wom- 
en who are also rounded citizens, 
they have preferred to compromise 
with academic medievalism. 

The schools have made their 
peace with the high priests of 
pure learning, and the editors who 
would rather have “a bright young 
liberal arts graduate,” at the ex- 
pense of their own educational 
potential. 

Artificial Separation 

Separation of “journalism” and 
the “liberal arts” is artificial, and 
a plain throwback to days when 
students wore cap and gown to 
class. 

The “thin program” in journal- 
ism can’t do the job when it is 
recognized what that job consists 
of. 

What it consists of is some- 
thing vastly more than mere train- 
ing in a few elementary journal- 
istic techniques. 

To do its job, journalism edu- 
cation must discharge a three-fold 
responsibility: 

First, to the student, for broad 
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general learning; for the journal- 
istic knowledges and skills needed 
for successful performance on a 
beginning job; for a general over- 
view and understanding of the 
field; and, the integration of all 
these into a rounded education. 

Second, to the press, for re- 
cruits who perform competently 
with a minimum of attention and 
instruction, and .who have the 
personal qualifications and func- 
tional education which contribute 
to success. 

Third, to the public, for profes- 
sional-level newspaper practition- 
ers with the competencies, sense 
of responsibility, grasp of the 
principles of a democratic press 
to produce the kind of press the 
public wants and needs. 

Journalism education, then, is 
not merely some courses in news- 
writing and editing. 

It is education, period. It is 
education channeled toward an 
occupational adequacy. 

It is journalism and liberal arts 
synthesized over the total learn- 
ing period so that the product is 
something more than both, or 
either. 

The old-school editor who says, 
“just give me a bright young lib- 
eral arts grad and I'll teach him 
journalism” has missed the point 
as widely as the old-school acade- 
mician who cries over “contami- 
nating” pure learning with voca- 
tionalism. 


Concentration Will Help 
Professional Advance 
To THE Eprror: 

My friend Dwight Bentel has 
stirred up quite a stew with his 
articles (E. & P., July 29, Aug. 5) 
on blended courses of study in 
journalism schools. 

He likens education to “a good 
goulash, in which the ingredients 
are poured together and indistin- 


guishably combined and blended.” 
Then he states that “a goulash has 
no ‘foundation.’ ” 

I suggest that the best goulash 
has a steak foundation. Whether 
we assume that education is built 
like a house (he dislikes that sim- 
ile) or mixed like a stew, the foun- 
dation determines largely the char- 
acteristics of the finished product. 

The Problem of Standards 

In his first article, Mr. Bentel 
asks, “And anyway, what is ‘jour- 
nalism’ if it isn’t English and so- 
cial science and psychology and 
philosophy and so on?” That ar- 
gument seems to suit his opposi- 
tion rather than his own position. 
If the subjects which he listed are 
“journalism,” then the traditional 
liberal arts college offers journal- 
ism in a full four-year program. 

I know no journalism educator 
who denies that the subject can be 
taught in the freshman and sopho- 
more years of college. I insist that 
it can be taught in high and gram- 
mar school, too. But this brings 
up the problems of prerequisites 
and standards. A reporting course 
in the freshman year would over- 
lap seriously the training in fresh- 
man English; a junior, having com- 
pleted two years in English, is bet- 
ter prepared to concentrate on the 
specialized aspects of reporting. 
Prerequisites are important in 
journalism as in other studies. It 
is well to compare the practices 
of journalism schools with those 
of medicine, as Mr. Bentel does. 

He ubserves that medical 
schools frankly appropriate “bi- 
ology and physiology and physics 
and psychology,” and call them 
“medicine.” Yes, and those schools 
require two to four years of pre- 
paratory studies, with emphasis 
upon the sciences, before admit- 
ting a student to the professional 
program. The pre-medical pro- 
grams are usually more definitely 
prescribed than those in pre-jour- 
nalism. 

What Mr. Bentel says about the 
liberal arts courses being “dead on 
their feet” also needs questioning. 
I don’t know how he is able to 
determine that “they lack mean- 
ing and realism and purpose for 
the average undergraduate stu- 
dent.” Possibly his conclusion 
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might apply to a few departments 

in the weaker colleges, or Occa- 

sionally to a few teachers in strong } 
institutions; I doubt that it wou 

apply to all departments of any 

college. 

It would be helpful to knoy 
whether schools of journalism are 
in general, stronger than their as. 
sociated departments in the hy. 
manities and social studies. If the 
journalism schools are the str 
er, an educational miracle of the 
first order has been achieved, Re. 
member that the advantage in edy. 
cational experience lies with the 
older departments, such as English, | 
history, and philosophy. } 

My impression is that the jour. 
nalism departments and _ schook 
are still slightly wet behind the | 
ears. For the next several year 
they will do well to concentrate 
on the job which is specifically 
theirs; they need all possible gs. 
sistance from other departments 
within their institutions. If anyon 
doubts that, let him look at the | 
budgets of journalism schools, 

If the journalism schools will 
concentrate upon a junior-senior 
program, they can advance mor 
rapidly toward professional stap. 
dards. I believe that the applica- 
tion of Mr. Bentel’s proposal (and 
I see no prospect of its adoption) 
would tend to confuse the whok 
question of accreditation of jour 
nalism schools. 

GeorGE E. Simmons 
Tulane University 
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Siouxland is the 56-county, four | 
state A. B. C. retail trading zone 
of Sioux City, Iowa. Sioux City’s 
wholesalers, however, enlarge the 
definition to include the whole state 
of South Dakota and portions of 
_six others to form the largest 
wholesale zone in the territory and 
one of the largest in the country. 
Preliminary census figures indicate 
Sioux City has made a ten-year 
wholesale gain of 392 per cent. 


Your sales message cannot 
reach this market by utilizing 

any medium or combination 5 
of mediums with anything 
like the effectiveness or com- 
pleteness afforded by Sioux 
City’s newspapers. 
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Thirteen weekly newspaper magazines fe 
advertising value. 


Touch for highest reader interest, greater 


TOTAL CIRCULATION: OVER 2,660,000 COPIES WEEKLY 


All Locally-Edited Magazines are printed by STANDARD GRAVURE CORPORATION, Louisville, Kentucky 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW drinking and more fighting as wild- acuteness of observation, its front. 
ly and powerfully as they had line coverage and realism, rank it 
chewed through pine logs in the among the best war Correspon- 


a e 
ins. O h h 
History Comes Alive mountains. Once, somehow the dence in American journalism 


Now in 1950 it has been re-dis- 


and locked them hopefully in jail. covered and slightly abridged un- 
y/ 2 B k f N Sixteen others, hearing of the out- der its new title. 
nr oo s O ews rage, gleefully battered the jail Similarly vivid, GI 





: reporting 
down with a ton-and-a-half log. from Korea brings the book sharp. 
By Prof. Roscoe Ellard Mission completed, the whole gang ly into newspaper news as a vol- 
Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia Univ., N. Y. trooped out of town highly pleased ume of battlefield and bivouac to 
with the evening’s sport. be placed beside our best—and to 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN EMPIRE. Edited of Kusulas, became acutely ill. But there were sturdy and con- be preserved. 
OE Pala Ho New wre eword The nearest doctor was too far. structive sides to the lumberjacks Near the scene of one action 
day and Company. 272 pp. $3 Except for the vacationing re- too. And Bill Hosokawa, Japanese- Townsend came upon a soldier 
THe Rocky MOounTAIN West is searcher from the third largest American Post staffer, writing burying his buddy. “He was dig- 
not the rodeo at Cheyenne. Nor city in the world. leanly and vividly, doesn’t miss ging a grave in a cornfield,” he 
ubiquituus elk heads in log hostel- Doctor Sudan set up a tent and them. Hosokawa himself, as a key wrote. “And when we paused to 


ries in Bear Creek Canyon. Tour- cured the Kusulas youngsters. Writer for Palmer Hoyt’s Denver pote the operation, he touched his 
ists from Boston wear bigger som- Others heard about the tent and paper, is a fine bit of American cap, ‘Pardner of mine,’ he said. 





breros than any trick roper. Come came to it. Sudan liked the peo- flavor. ; _ . . ‘Him and I fit side by side. And 
summer, the only way you can tell ple of that isolated, new country Rocky Mountain Empire” is we agreed, if it could be done, to 
an Easterner in the Rockies is the and they liked him. He wired for uthentic regionalism. It is color- pyry each other. There ain't no 
way he says ro-DAY-o. a year’s leave from his Univer- ful, disciplined writing. It is flesh- sich man as that lost out of the 

The West isn’t even Bill Carlisle, sity—and for Mrs. Sudan. and-blood history, and good news- army, private or officer—with all 
the lone wolf train robber who Eventually he decided to stay, Paper work. respect to you.’ ” 
never took money from a GI or to abandon research and become : ne : Of the wounded he wrote: 
a woman. But as Edith Kohl pro- a country doctor. He was that This Civil War Reporting “In a barn two men perfectly 
files him in this book of Rocky kind of guy. He had been a bar- Ranks With Best of Today waa Sons wounded in bowels and 
Mountain vignettes, he is a valid ber once, and a harvester in the gistTics IN REBELLION. A Yankee loi And at a niche in the 
part of Americana. For American Dakotas and he had worked his Reporter on the Road to Richmond, ‘O'S. 4 “<a ; ; 

£ 5 : 1861-1865. By George Alfred Town. Weather-boarding, where some 
life, of which more ought to be way through college. send. With an Introduction by Lida le light peeped in, four mutliated 
known, is a mosaic of regions. So, as the story goes in this Mayo. Chapel Hill, N. ( Daiver eee ne h 

. , “se . : . - . Seat : > 200 ter a were gaming with cards. 

And each region is a mosiac of book of authentic American fla- ae Ee ee CS Se ae I y went a little way down the 
individuals, brights and darks and vor, there were dangerous drives Sines : ee ae he Confederates 
grays over ice-bound mountain roads IT IS STRANGE this book was railroad to see the Confederates. 


Carlisle is a solid citizen now. There were lives saved, last hours °Vetlooked so long. As “Campaigns The rain began to ry a 
c ; < v. ic c « 9 ke : i. my ¢ ch = e eves to avol t e 
He served time, went back to his made comfortable, and a hospital Of 2 Non-Combatant” it was yr we — sig - 
home region, married the super- built. There were times when road published in 1866. Its writing and  pelting « e Pp 













intendent of nurses who brought gangs after spring thaws would ~ 
him through appendicitis, and “can bring a fountain pen to the doc- 

make four-figure loans at the bank tor’s office. FREE 

with no security but his own sig “This has to be your pen, Doc,” E ~ During 
nature. “4 pretty important part, one of them would say. “No one periods of 
perhaps, of American democracy. but you would have been back = d tal 
And the story of it in this book in that damn country in the win- earcriion — 
of well-reported, well-written fea- ter.” stress, people quite 
tures from the magazine section of And then at Cleveland, O., on naturally turn to religious 


the Denver Post is as vivid and the night of Jan. 7, 1948, Doc 
meticulous as a Ding Darling Sudan, rose shyly with his bulk of 
sketch. 230 pounds, 6 feet one inch, and = \ 
egies received the gold medal of the | == | —) 

BuT BILL is only part of the American Medical Association “for 
West, as the Post staff writers outstanding community service as 


show. There was young Doctor a physician.” 
Sudan. He was a research physi- he 0,01 0 
cian on the staff of Chicago Uni- AND THERE are stories of terrific 
versity. A _ terrific future, col- lumberjacks who descended like 
* leagues predicted, particularly in an outbreak of smallpox of a Sat- 
the field of parathyroid tetany. urd. Ly night to play at fighting and 


But he came to Colorado to fish — 
one summer. The nearest village 
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Sam Dawson 
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EVENING NEWS | 
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inspiration. This idea, making 
many more beautiful Bibles 
easily accessible to more 
individuals, therefore 
carries added sig- 





nificance. 





During the campaign run of this vigorously construc- 
tive newspaper-page idea, one of the user-newspaper 
received more than 10,000 letters. It has, of course, a very 
human appeal. 





Bibles are given, free, to successful contestants who 
write in, giving Bible quotations. Each page is sponsored 
not only by the paper but by numerous advertisers. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Doing 
things Te A It is a builder of good-will and eager support by civic 

GroeAl groups, churches, etc. A tried and successful promotion 
plan, now used by numerous papers. 








The complete story, 
with proofs of typical 
pages, will be sent on StLAWUDE.&. LEACH 
request. Wire, tele- 
phone or write. 
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Agency HE Director 
Thrives on Her Job Diet 


By James L. Collings 


A VERY LOVELY dish with all the 
calories properly distributed stood 
in the home economics depart- 
ment of Charles 
W. Hoyt Co., 
Manhattan ad- 
vertising agency. 

**She,°* ex- 
Plained Polly 
Gade, director of 
the department, 
“is a television 
actress. Would 
you like to meet 
her?” 

This call is 
strictly business, Polly Gade 
Polly. Idea is to find out what 
a home economics director does. 
Can we meet the dream later? 
(Honest, that’s the Way it was.) 

Sawed-off Hair 

Polly, incredulous, could only 
nod agreement. Miss Polly has 
“brown or green eyes, depending 
on what I wear,” bangs-style 
brown hair that tumbles around 
a broad forehead and looks as 
though it had been sawed off at 
the edges—the hair, not the fore- 
head, of course. 

The director is on the kind side 
of a certain age, and if that 
doesn’t tell you anything, that’s 
fine with her. She is intense, im- 
pulsive and busy. 





Polly arrived at the agency | 


Dec. 1, 1949, and since has 


worked on 18 accounts, including | 


Gulden’s Mustard, Valliant Wine, 
Knox Gelatine and B&M Baked 


Beans. The 18 accounts represent | 


a total of 161 years with the 


agency. Gulden’s has been in the | 


shop 26 years. 

“Well,” she said, “to start this 
thing off, I develop recipes for ads 
that will sell products. These, of 
course, either have to be photo- 
graphed or drawn. 

“I help prepare material for dis- 
tribution, such as recipe booklets, 
leaflets and folders. This involves 
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working with our art and copy 
departments. When recipes are 
written by an outside home econ- 
omist, I O. K. them. 

“There is also the matter of 
educational material, which I 
sometimes write. And publicity, 
some of it of the special variety, 
like the stuff we'll supply to syn- 
dicates. And lots of research.” 

The Hoyt house, she explained, 
is not keen about doing publicity. 
“It calls for a larger staff, and 
we'd rather concentrate on ad- 
vertising,” she said. 

“Another assignment is concoct- 
ing recipes for radio shows,” 
Polly remarked. “I act as interme- 
diary between the client and the 
producer to see that the client’s 
recipe is produced with the best 
sales results.” 

Pardon the break, Polly, but can 
you cook, yourself? 

Yes, she replied, she can. 

“But I’m apt to be sick thinking 
of food at the end of the day. 
I don’t like to plan a meal at home 
(Greenwich Village, Manhattan), 
but if the refrigerator is full of 
odds and ends, then I love to see 
what I can do with them. 
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“To continue with my duties, I 
attend conventions. Home eco- 
nomics conventions have terrific 
exhibits, and I try to be of service 
to my clients at these meetings. 

“There are two more things 
I can think of at the moment. 
One is the fact that I have a list 
of 73 magazines that I try to go 
through each month to be alert 
to the trends of this business. This 
is really not part of my job, but 
I do it anyway. 

“The second is the reference 
file I keep. The filing of home 
economics material is often over- 
looked. Either my fellow work- 
ers in home economics are too 
busy or they don’t have a system 
worked out. Mine is workable.” 

The dream moved toward the 
door of the test kitchen as though 
she were about to float out on 
a cloud of perfume. 

Quick, Polly, give me a fast 


fill-in and perhaps I can meet her 
yet. 
Polly hastened something about 
being a graduate of Washington 
State College, said she spent six 
years with a large company— 
didn’t catch the name—said she 
had wanted and got these things 
out of life—an apartment of her 
own, a car trip and a green ride 
to Europe. Or perhaps it was a 
green car and a trip to Europe, 

Wait, Polly, she’s going—Id 
like awfully— 

“Too late now,” Polly smiled, 
“You had your chance. 

“As I was saying, I love black 
cats. I call all of them Pluto.” 

— 


Bacharach to Bennett 

James Bacharach, formerly with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, has joined the 
copy department of the Victor A. 
Bennett ad agency. 





Col. Leonard H. Nason, World 


cluster; Bronze Star; World War I 
engagements, 3 landings; Legion of 

Leonard H. Nason, author of 
sold); author of 13 published book 
tributor to Saturday Evening Post 


Broadcasting System) 1940-41. 


The Truth About Our War 
Casualties 


August 8. 1950 

There has been considerable noise 
in the recent press and magazines 
about the real number of our cas- 
ualties in Korea. Figures released 
by Washington and Tokyo seem to 
conflict and a well-known columnist 
claims he saw an official report giv- 
—_— casualties as some 
7.000. 

In itself, this apparent disagreement 
means nothing. In the first place, 
battle casualities are those killed. 
wounded, and missing. The num- 
ber is relatively small, and over a 
good many battles in which I — 
participated, they a’ 
cent of the troops involved. In Phe 
percentage runs up to 15, the troops 
generally 

This is a standard “= for all 
wars and all armies, and it has 
been used as rule-of-thumb by staff 
officers for years 

But in addition to battle casual- 
ties, there is another type, injuries 
from t and d and un- 
authorized absence. This number is 
usually large, even with trained 
troops. Weather and living condi- 
tions have a great deal to do with 
non-battle casualties as also does 
the state of training and discipline 
of the troops themselves. 

Non-battle casualties in Korea 
therefore, are undoubtedly high. The 
ground is bad, impregnated with the 
human manure of generations that 
all Asiatics use as fertilizer. San- 
itation in active warefare is always 
neglected and troops falling back on 
their own rear areas are particularly 
plagued by open garbage and other 
pits that should have been filled in 
by their predecessors. From this 





and for which no preventive “shot” 
has yet been invented. 

A casualty tabulation is import- 
ant in another way than just what 
the British call “the butcher's | 


number of the troops i>» action 
igainst him. Using the old rule- 
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2nd Armored Division 1941-44; Combat in Europe and Africa; Tank 
Tactics Senior Instructor, Fort Knox Armored School 1944. 
With these decorations: Silver Star, 2 clusters; Purple Heart. 1 


tary Editor Look Megazine 1940-41; Military Analyst W.O.R. (Mutual 


Here is a sample of his column. 


sort of thing comes dysentery and | 
other fly-borne diseases, which can | 
lay even the doughtiest ge neral low | 


bill’. If an enemy Intelligence 
officer can get hold of one of our | 
tabulations, by working it back 

wards he can get the approximate 


For further details phone, write or wire— 


SPADEA, INC. 


Telephone: PLaza 9-5512 


War I and II: Unit Commander of 


—7 engagements; World War IIl—5 
Honor and Croix de Guerre. 

“Chevrons” (over 1,000,000 copies 
8s on military subjects 1926-46: con- 
and other magazines 1923-50: Mili- 


of-thumb of 10 percent casualties 
being normal and having a figure 
of 2600 odd. a North Korean In- 
telligence officer would estimate 
that 26,000 U. S. troops had been 
in action during the first ¢ 
weeks of July. 

Figures released on August 7 in 
Washington may very well be two 
weeks old, more likely older. I 
know this from my own experience. 
In the last war, strength reports, 
showing all losses in personnel and 
vehicles, went forward each night 
from battalion to regiment. went 
up the next morning by messenger 
to Division, and went from there to 
Corps Headquarters as the situation 
permitted. That is, when some 
tired sergeant could co-ordinate and 
copy them and some liason officer 
would be able to get them through 
the traffic from Division to Corps. 
They would be a week old. if not 
older, before they left Corps. I 
know, because I have had to chase 
a strength report a few times. to 
get somebody off it who had been 
reported killed and showed up sev- 
eral days later, very much alive. 

So then, the North Korean would 
estimate that for the first three 
weeks of July the United States had 
26.000 men in the field in combat. 
Knowing that we had three peace- 
strength divisions engaged, I submit 
my estimate that that was just 
about it. 

The non-battle casualties are 
anyone's guess and rot even com- 
manders on the ground can compute 
them until long after the operation 
is definitely finished. In the Amer- 
ican invasion of Italy. between the 
months of November ‘43 and Jan- 
uary °'44, the battle casualties of 
the American Fifth Army were 
roughly nine thousand. Again this 
was roughly 10 percent of the 
troops in action. The non-battle 
casualties, however, were almost 
fiftv thousand in all the American 
elements engaged. The type of 





fighting was very similar to that 
now goivg on in Korea 

| So you see a man can say, and 
honestly, that he saw a casualty 
list of seven thousand, when the 
official count was twenty-six hun- 
dred It all depends on what kind 
| of. casylties they were and into 


whose file basket he peeked 
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She Runs Daily’s 
Personnel Office 
In Personal Way 


By Joseph W. Dragonetti 

PHILADELPHIA — The _ personnel 
manager of the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin began her career as a corre- 
spondent for a weekly at the age 
of 14 and in 1940, having taught 
school for a spell, decided to get 
back to the newspaper business. 

She is Miss Dorothy R. Master- 
man, a charter member of the 
Newspaper Personnel Relations 
Association and one of the few 
women in that group. 

Miss Masterman, armed with 
an M.A. from the University of 
Pennsylvania, went right to the 
top in seeking her job. She got 


an appointment to see Richard W. 
Slocum, the Bulletin’s general 
manager. 


Secretary in 8 Days 

Mr. Slocum, impressed with her 
earnestness, suggested she _ see 
George T. Eager, assistant to the 
publisher. Mr. Eager, too, was 
impressed. 

He asked if she could substitute 
for his secretary at vacation time. 
Miss Masterman gulped and said 
i 

Two months later he called to 
ask her to report for work in 
eight days. Miss Masterman was 
trapped. She bought a shorthand 
book and in eight days to the min- 
ute was ready for the job. 

The temporary assignment led 
to a permanent one, with Robert 
L. Taylor. now assistant to Harry 
L. Hawkins, assistant business 
manager. Mr. Taylor was just 
setting up the personnel office. He 
went into the Navy in 1942 and 
Miss Masterman took over. 

Supervises All Activities 

In addition to handling employ- 
ment of 2,100 persons (except in 
the top professional categories in 
the advertising and editorial de- 
partments), her office follows 
through on the progress of the 
performance of new employes. 

She edits the Bulletin employe 
magazine, “Between Editions,” 
which has twice been honored by 
the Philadelphia Industrial Editors 
Association. 

Miss Masterman runs all activ- 
ities such as the bowling league, 
golf tournament, choral group, 
camera club and the hobby show. 
The Bulletin has received an out- 
standing citizenship award in 
recognition of the success the per- 
sonnel office achieves in fund 
raising drives. 

Handling the veterans training 
program, the suggestion system 
and the distribution of employe 
service emblems on “Moving Up 
Day” on April 12 each year, the 
Bulletin’s birthday, as well as all 
tours through the building, ac- 
counts for a good day’s work. 

Miss Masterman believes com- 
pany relations with labor unions 
should not be a part of the per- 
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Dorothy Masterman 


sonnel manager’s job and she has 
kept clear of any conflict in that 
respect. 

“Some of my friends in the 
Newspaper Personnel Relations 
Association differ with me,” she 
says, “but I feel strongly that per- 
sonnel and labor relations are 
separate fields. You can accom- 
plish much more with employes 
if you concern yourself with 
people as individuals rather than 
in groups.” 

She looks upon her work as a 
public relations function as well. 

“Everyone applying for a job,” 
she says, “is a Bulletin reader or 
a potential Bulletin reader and we 
treat each applicant with all the 
courtesy due Bulletin readers.” 


Shafter (Calif.) Press 
In Expansion Move 


SHAFTER, Calif—An expansion 
program, in which the Shafter 
Press will change its format from 
seven to eight columns and move 
to a new printing plant was an- 
nounced this week by Paul New- 
ell, publisher. 

In another year, an office build- 
ing is to be constructed to house 
the editorial, advertising and busi- 
ness staffs. 

Latest addition to the Shafter 
Press staff is Fritz Miller, former- 
ly staff artist for the defunct 
Bakersfield (Calif.) Press. 

Other staffers include Jack 
Fleming, formerly of the Bakers- 
field Californian, managing editor; 
Mrs. Juanita Battaglia, advertis- 
ing manages; Mrs. Elaine Furfey 
Fleming, formerly of the Brook- 
line (Mass.) Citizen, society edi- 
tor; Richard E. Smith, Jr., former- 
ly with the Lynn (Mass.) Item, 
photographer and engraver, and 
Paul Groves, plant superinten- 
dent. 


Goss Buys 20-Acre 
Site for New Factory 


CuHIcAGo — Goss Printing Press 
Co. has bought 20 acres of ground 
in nearby Cicero, Ill., where the 
firm plans to erect a factory with 
500,000 square feet of space. 

Initial construction, according 
to R. C. Corlett, president of the 
company, will be merely a re- 
placement of buildings erected 
more than 50 years ago. 


Leaders Caution 
Engravers on 
United Action 


Members of the International 
Photo Engravers’ Union were ad- 
vised by their leaders this week to 
approach cooperation with other 
printing trades crafts cautiously. 

Collective action with other 
unions may be the solution to 
problems arising under the Taft- 
Hartley Law, said President Ed- 
ward J. Volz, in a pre-convention 
message, but “care must be taken 
that proper assurance is forthcom- 
ing that our jurisdiction will be 
respected.” 

Without any collective action 
commitments, Mr. Volz said, New 
York members recently became in- 
volved in a strike situation not of 
their own making when the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild struck the 
World-Telegram and Sun. 

“Whether such incidents will be 
lessened or multiplied under an 
agreement of cooperation must al- 
so be weighed in the balance,” he 
advised. 

“Local unions,” he cautioned, 
“should seek to be fully informed 
in regard to all factors involved, 
conditions being sought in agree- 
ment, method of procedure settle- 
ment prospects, etc. 

“Consideration must also be 
given to contract obligations, and 
whether or not all participating 
are free to act and have the sanc- 
tion of their International union 
to proceed. 

“Arbitration agreements in ef- 
fect, and the fact that the facilities 
of the Labor Board are not avail- 
able to all organizations in the 
printing trades, is also a condition 





to be taken into consideration, as 
are the secondary boycott provis- 
ions of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
to a considerable degree limit each 
organization to its own field of 
activity.” 

First Vicepresident Matthew 
Woll declared that resorting to a 
refusal to cross a picket line “in 
some instances undoubtedly will 
prove effective, yet as a perma- 
nent device in which to manifest 
united action, it fails in a number 
of essential requirements and pre- 
sents elements of inequalities and 
difficulties with possible legal dan- 
gers.” 

* 


Flesch, Hemenway 
Science Writing Judges 


WASHINGTON — Nine judges to 
choose the two winners of the 
$2,000 fifth annual AAAS-George 
Westinghouse Science Writing 
Awards were announced this week 
by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

They are Dr. Morris Meister, 
past president of the National 
Science Teachers Association; Dr. 
Henry R. Aldrich, Geological So- 
ciety of America; Dr. Detlev 
Bronk, Johns Hopkins University; 
Norman Cousins, editor, Saturday 
Review of Literature; Dr. John R. 
Dunning, Columbia University; 
Dr. Rudolph Flesch, readability 
consultant; Charles C. Hemenway, 
editor, Hartford (Conn.) Times; 
Dr. Hillier Krieghbaum, New 
York University School of Jour- 
nalism, and Dr. Howard Meyer- 
hoff, AAAS. 

Entries in the newspaper com- 
pétition must have been published 
between Oct. 1, 1949, and Sept. 
30, 1950. Seventeen newspaper 
science writers have been honored. 
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Make fast a 
om. tae major market with 


DEPTH OF PENETRATION 


Modern management has learned the wisdom of directing its sales message 
at a specific market and of anchoring it there. This calls for penetration to 
the major interests and desires of that market. Such penetration is often 
one of the most difficult problems in advertising. 

When you advertise in THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, you are sure you 
are reaching the basic buying impulse of MONITOR families in the most con- 
vincing manner. MONITOR readers go out of their way to buy goods adver- 
tised in this, their favorite newspaper. Leading merchants throughout the 
country tell us that MONITOR readers ask for nationally-advertised brands 
seen in the MONITOR. Furthermore, the “spendable income” — money avail- 
able for the good things of life—is definitely above average among MONITOR 
readers. 

May we prepare for you a tailor-made program of advertising in this 
newspaper ?—THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, One, Norway Street, 


News, Advertising, Readership Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


Devoted to Building a 
Better Civilization 
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SPEAKING OF DEPTH OF PENETRATION, HERE IS WHAT ONE ADVERTISER SAYS: 
Our full-page advertisements have appeared several times in all the leading newspapers 
of the country, from coast to coast. Three papers have surpassed all others in the amount 
of business produced, per dollar spent. The Christian Science Monitor is one of these three.” 


Th Branch Offices 
FT SBR ESMPLWAEE 820 voRK 555 rien Aveo 
CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT: 3-101 General Motors Building 

S CI E N CE KANSAS CITY: 1002 Walnut Street 

SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES: 650 S. Grand Avenue 

M ON i "ee R SEATTLE: 824 Skinner Building 
PARIS: 56 Faubourg Saint Honore 

LONDON, W.C. 2: Connaught House, 

An International Daily Newspaper 163/4 Strand 

GENEVA: 28 Rue du Cendrier 





Listen every Tuesday night to 
“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR VIEWS THE NEWS” 
with Erwin D. Canham, Editor, over the ABC network 





INTER-AMERICAN PRESS 


THE FIRST Inter-American Press Conference 

to be held in the United States since 1926 
will meet October 8-13 at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York City. With a management 
committee working constantly in New York 
for the last several months this meeting of 
newspapermen from all countries in the 
hemisphere promises to be a tremendous suc- 
cess. 

There have been five different “Pan Amer- 
ican Press Congresses” since 1942—Mexico 
City, Havana, Caracas, Bogota and Quito. At 
all those meetings, excepting the first, a small 
group of U. S. delegates has attended. They 
did their part for hemispheric solidarity and 
understanding and the improvement of the 
journalistic profession but they were handi- 
capped by the organization of the Congresses. 
The press of Argentina was never represented 
and the press of Brazil and a few other coun- 
tries was represented by government officials. 
Delegates in many cases were representatives 
of labor unions or were from unimportant 
non-daily publications. Very few responsible 
editors or publishers of daily newspapers at- 
tended. 

The result was that many non-journalistic 
topics were injected into discussions. Political 
resolutions were proposed and in some cases 
adopted, frequeritly with left-wing purposes. 
The small U. S. delegations attended to pre- 
vent the organization from becoming a sound- 
ing board and a forum for Latin American 
Communists, and to attempt to create a hemi- 
spheric organization of responsible editors 
and publishers working for their mutual bene- 
fit. 


At the last meeting in Quito a year ago, 
the U. S. delegation was successful in its drive 
to re-write the constitution of the organiza- 
tion. Two U. S. newspapermen are on this 
committee and the constitution will be pre- 
sented to the October meeting. The Quito 
meeting also decided the next session should 
be in New York. 

Thus is presented the opportunity to con- 
struct a worthwhile organization which U. S. 
delegates have been hopeful of for several 
years. 


This is no longer the private dream of the 
few individuals who have traveled southward 
once a year to attend the Congresses. The or- 
ganization committee for the October meeting 
now includes 120 responsible editors and pub- 
lishers representing newspapers and maga- 
zines from almost every state. The roster of 
those who have indicated they will attend 
from other countries is growing daily. 

To date, almost every Latin American 
country is represented—including Argentina 
and Brazil—and so is Canada. There are 44 
daily newspapers that are going to send repre- 
sentatives from south of the border. Many of 
them indicate they will send two executives. 
There will be no representatives of govern- 
ment—government will have no part in the 
meeting except, perhaps, to provide a speaker. 

For the first time the Western hemisphere 
is approaching the creation of a journalistic 
organization based solely on the membership 
participation of individual papers. It promises 
to become a combined Inter-American ANPA 
and ASNE. It might be called tentatively 
IASNEP—Inter-American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors and Publishers. 
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For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle?— 
Corinthians, XIV; 8. 





‘COMMON COUNSEL’ 

IT WOULD seem advisable when a nation— 

particularly a democratic one like ours— 
is confronted with a dangerous problem or a 
critical emergency that every patriotic element 
take common counsel on what needs to be 
done, and what each can do, to contribute 
to a successful solution or ultimate victory. 

The newspaper business, being the most 
important communication and information 
medium and a vital segment of American 
life, should be the first in line to learn what 
must be done to win the current conflict and 
to offer its services toward that end. 

We are not advocating a subservient or a 
“ves” press in the totalitarian pattern to give 
blind support to every pet project of the Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 

We are recommending a unified effort by 
the newspaper business to cooperate with gov- 
ernment in the best interests of both and of 
the American people. This can be done with- 
out any sacrifice of newspaper individuality or 
independence or freedom. 

Radio broadcasters and motion picture pro- 
ducers have had conferences at the White 
House at their own request—as have repre- 
sentatives of many industries—to ask what 
they can do in the war effort, to discuss their 
own problems and to learn what the govern- 
ment may do to help them. But spokesmen 
for the newspaper industry apparently have 
taken the attitude they will not seek such con- 
ferences with Dr. John Steelman, “Assistant 
President,” until a crisis develops. The White 
House is issuing no engraved invitations. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and possibly the large press associa- 
tions should send a representative committee 
after requesting such a conference. It should 
have an agenda to submit so the White 
House will know what department, heads such 
as state, military, civilian controls, etc., should 
be called in to confer. E&P has been informed 
the newspaper committee would get all the 
time it wants. 

We realize that newspapermen traditionally 
have felt they want nothing from official 
Washington and do not want to be in the 
position of requesting conferences. But we 
would remind them that this is the year 1950, 
we are in the midst of a life and death strug- 
gle in the Orient which may be the forerun- 
ner of a large conflict to come, and our re- 
sources are gradually being mobilized toward 
that end. This is the time for leaders of the 
newspaper industry to manifest real leader- 
ship in the public interest. 

“Total mobilization” may be a lot different 
this time than it has been in the past. 


GET READY FOR IT 
NATIONAL Newspaper Week Oct. 1-8 jis a 
good time to speak of the many things 
the newspaper has accomplished for its com. 
munity. 

Now is a good time to start planning for 
that week. 

Slogan for the week this year is “American 
Newspapers—Truth to a Free People.” Its 
theme: “Rededicated to Community Service.” 
Both of them offer an opportunity to tel] 
what part the newspaper has played in pro- 
moting the interests of the community and jn 
keeping alive the freedoms we hold dear. 


Once again our country is faced with a / 


crisis. Once again our concepts of freedom 
are being put to a test by a_ philosophy 
premised on armed might and subjugation of 
the individual. And once again this nation— 
and its people—must meet that challenge and 
that test, and defend our way of life which 
holds inalienable the rights of the individual 
as guaranteed in our Constitution. 

Only an informed people could meet this 
crisis and the American people are the best 
informed in the world. Their newspapers 
constantly tell them of what is going on in the 
world, in the nation, the state and the com- 
munity. Our newspapers have been provid- 
ing this service impartially and on a con- 
tinually improving basis for generations. 
Newspaper readers now expect no less. 

In advising newspapers to prepare for the 
forthcoming Newspaper Week, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association recently 
told its members: 

“Readers of your newspaper expect a clear- 
cut, complete and intelligent report of the 
day’s happenings; and they expect your news- 
paper to publish and make clear the values 
and objectives of community life; they expect 
the newspaper to project a truly representative 
picture of the various community groups; and 
they expect your newspaper to be a forum for 
the exchange of comment and criticism. 

“How much is your newspaper a part of 
your community? How well does it serve 
your community? Each publisher can sup- 
ply his own answer to the following questions: 


“1. Do we keep our readers informed about 
all matters which concern their daily lives? 

“2. Do we print corrections when mistakes 
have been made? 

“3. Do we always report both sides of a 
controversy? 

“4, Is our editorial policy constructive, or 
do we straddle the fence most of the time? 

“5S. Are the stories written so that our 
readers can understand them easily? 

“6. Do we print something for every mem- 
ber of a reader’s family? 

“7, Do we show good taste by eliminating 
lurid story details? 

“8. Is our newspaper lively, or is it dull? 

“9. Do we point out all the evils which 
may afflict our community, including gang- 
sterism, graft and privilege? 

“Your newspaper has accomplished much. 
Those accomplishments can stand re-telling,” 
states ANPA. 

E&P has said many times that newspaper 
readers are inclined to take the services of 
their paper for granted. They take freedom of 
the press for granted. No one else is going 
to tell the newspaper’s story. It must do the 
job itself. And the annual Newspaper Week 
provides an excellent opportunity. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


JoHN O’RourRKE, editor of the 
Washington (D. C.) News, is 
touring South America by air. 

OveTA CuULP Hossy, executive 
vicepresident of the Houston 
(Tex.) Post and World War II 
commander of the Women’s Army 
Corps, has been named a director 
of the Great Books Foundation, a 
non-profit corporation established 
to form community groups in the 
reading of works of the outstand- 
ing thinkers of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

ROBERT VAN GELDER, editor of 
the Sunday Book Review of the 
New York Times from 1942 un- 
til 1946, has been named editor 
of Crown Publishers. 

BERNARD M. (BARNEY) MEeER- 
GEN, who has been with the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Times and Mir- 
ror and who formerly was man- 
aging editor of the Ventura (Cal- 
if.) Star- Free Press, has been 
named editor of the Mesa (Ariz.) 
Tribune by D. W. CALVERT, pub- 
lisher. 

James STUART KEATE, a former 
contributing editor of Time Maga- 
zine in New York and recently 
chief of the Time bureau in Mont- 
real, Que., has become publisher 
of the Victoria (B. C.) Times. 
Mr. KeaTeE formerly was a re- 
porter for the Toronto (Ont.) 
Star and sports editor of the 
Vancouver (B. C.) Province. 

Ep SHAve, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Star and Tribune outdoor editor 
for the last 11 years, has been 
named president of the 10,000 
Lakes Association, whose purpose 
it is to promote Minnesota’s re- 
sort facilities and increase its 
tourist business. The newspaper 
has granted Mr. SHAVE a year’s 
leave of absence with full pay to 
permit him to devote his time to 
the work. 

A. W. J. BUCKLAND, managing 
editor of the Toronto (Ont.) Tele- 
gram, has been appointed to the 
board of directors of the Tele- 
gram Publishing Co., Ltd. 











On the Business Side 


Tuomas L. GREENE, before the 
last World War with the Chicago 
Daily News and since his return 
with the Capper Publications, has 
been appointed to the Chicago 
office staff of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Daily News. 

Jor Grass has left the display 
advertising staff of the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Post to take a simi- 
lar position with the Panama City 
(Fla.) News-Herald. Mr. GLass 
formerly was automobile editor 
of the Atlanta Georgian and the 
Sunday American, assistant auto- 
mobile editor of the Birmingham 
Ledger and the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion and classified salesman for the 
Birmingham Ledger. 

GLEN BELFoRD has _ resigned 
from the display advertising staff 
of the Burbank (Calif.) Daily 





Review to take up similar work 
with the Culver City (Calif.) Star- 
News. 

FRED NELSON, Billings (Mont.) 
Gazette display advertising sales- 
man, is one of the first employes 
of the paper to be recalled to 
military duty under present mo- 
bilization. He was a member of 
the Air Force Reserve. Replacing 
him is IRVIN CREIGHTON, former- 
ly with the advertising department 
of the Billings Midland Review. 

Epwin B. Hamsnar, formerly 
with the New York Herald Trib- 
une, has become vicepresident of 
Harvey Laird, Inc., a manage- 
ment and central buying firm for 
the Williamson Bakeries, Durham, 
N. C. 

CHESTER KNELLER, formerly 
assistant classified manager for 
the Washington (D. C.) Post, has 
resigned as classified advertising 
manager of the San Francisco 
(Calif.) News, a position he has 
held for two and one-half years. 

HuGH McManon of the Leth- 
bridge (Alberta) Herald has been 
elected president of the Western 
Daily Newspaper Advertising 
Managers’ Association at a meet- 
ing at Jasper National Park. 

DaLe Novotny has been pro- 
moted to advertising manager of 
the Alliance (Neb.) Times-Her- 
ald. Before going to Alliance ten 
months ago, he served as an ad- 
vertising salesman with the Mari- 
nette (Wis.) Eagle-Star. 

ROBERT L. Perry, former busi- 
ness, travel and automotive edi- 
tor of the Detroit (Mich.) Free 
Press, and co-founder of Sales 
Counselors, Inc., has joined the 
publicity staff of the Campbell- 
Ewald Co., advertising agency, in 
Detroit. 





In the Editorial Rooms 


Larry Coy has left the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star to 
join the Miami (Fla.) Herald. 

Miss ALyce Betts, Warren, 
Pa., a graduate of Kent State 
University, Ohio, has joined the 
city staff of the Jamestown (N. 
Y.) Post-Journal. 

Henry H. Hornssy, a Nieman 
Fellow at Harvard in 1946-47, 
for the last 10 years associated 





with the Lexington, Ky., papers, 
will edit the new daily farm page 
of the Lexington (Ky.) Herald. 

BILL BARGER, who has been 
with the Abilene (Kan.) Reflec- 
tor-Chronicle since his gradua- 
tion from the University of Kan- 
sas in February, 1949, has become 
a staff writer for the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Journal. 

FRED PETTIJOHN, sports editor 
of the Tallahassee (Fla.) Demo- 
crat, has been re-elected president 
of the Georgia- Florida League 
Sportswriters Association. 

Britt EGINTON, formerly city 
editor, has been promoted to news 
editor of the Charles City (la.) 
Press and Evening Intelligencer 
to succeed EDWIN ROBERTs, who 
has become editor of the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.’s 
house organ at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jack Dubey, former hotel re- 
porter, has become financial edi- 
tor of the Cincinnati (O.) En- 
quirer, succeeding FRANK J. RUHL, 
who resigned to join Roy Madi- 
son Associates, Cincinnati public 
relations firm. 

Tom JoyNnes, former  sports- 
writer for the Newport News 
(Va.) Times- Herald, has been 
named athletic publicity director 
at Virginia Military Institute, Lex- 
ington, Va. 

Tom Hoots, formerly with the 
North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
Times, has rejoined the staff of 
the Burbank (Calif.) Daily Re- 
view, which he formerly served. 

RoBERT A. EGGLESTON, formerly 
of the Stoughton (Wis.) Daily 
Courier-Hub, has become a gen- 
eral assignment reporter with the 
Charles City (Ia.) Press and Even- 
ing Intelligencer. 

EsTHER ENGLEMAN, formerly 
with the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard - Times, has joined the 
city staff of the Medford (Mass.) 
Daily Mercury. 

CuHaRLES R. (SPENCER) DE- 
SPAIN, Jr., of the staff of the 
Shelby News, Shelbyville, Ky., has 


been recalled to the U. S. Air 
Force for active duty. 
Max P. Miians, former edi- 


torial cartoonist for Westchester 
County Publishers, Inc. newspa- 
pers, has joined the Washington 
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(D. C.) 
cartoonist. 

JAMES SMITH, a graduate of the 
Columbia School of Journalism 
and who has worked on Bay City 
and South Lyon (Mich.) papers, 
has joined the Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press reporting staff. 

WILLIAM I. Truny, former chief 
of the Montgomery (Ala.) AP 
bureau, has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Georgia Division, U. S. 
Brewers Foundation. He started 
newspaper work in 1928 with the 
Birmingham (Ala.) News. 

ALEX LMANIAN, a graduate of 
the University of Michigan, has 
joined the photographic staff of 
the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press. 

JOHN CROCKETT, formerly on 
the news staff of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times, has been assigned 


Times - Herald staff 


as 
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to the United States Information 
Service, Bologna, Italy. 

GARLAND SMITH of the Ama- 
rillo (Tex.) News-Globe and BILL 
DurRHAM of the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram have been awarded 
the Lone Star Farmer degree by 
the Texas Future Farmers of 
America. 

ALEENE BarRNES of the society 
staff of Glendale (Calif.) News- 
Press has joined her brother in 
Europe for a tour of England and 
the Continent. 

RoBerT Ubick of the United 
Press bureau in Denver, Colo., 
has been transferred to the United 
Press bureau in Santa Fe, N. M. 
He succeeds A. C. JEFFERSON who 
reported for active duty with the 
Naval Reserve. Mr. JEFFERSON, 
is the son of B. C. JEFFERSON, 
editorial page editor of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Times-Herald. 

GERALD M. HEALEY, who served 


as sports correspondent for the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News 
and Springfield Sunday Repub- 


lican while an undergraduate at 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski, 
Vt., has been appointed athletic 
publicity director at Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. MAISIE WILKINSON has re- 
turned to the Detroit (Mich.) 
Times reference room after an 
absence of five years. 

FRANK BURNHAM, Jamestown, 
N. Y., correspondent for the Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Evening News and 
former News staff reporter, an 
Air Force reservist, has been or- 
dered to report to Fort Dix, N. J., 
for assignment in public relations. 

CHARLES N. Hauser of Fayette- 
ville, N. C., a rising senior at the 
University of North Carolina, is 
now working on the night desk of 


the United Press bureau in Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 

Miss ELLEN M. TaussiG, re- 
cently of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 


Evening News society department, 
has transferred to the city re- 
portorial staff. 

Morry RaBIN, formerly of the 
Cleveland (O.) News and San 
Diego (Calif.) Journal copydesks, 
has joined the Long Beach (Cal- 
if.) Independent as a copyreader. 

REESE Hart, telegraph editor 
of the Wilmington (N. C.) Morn- 
ing Star, has accepted a position 
with the AP bureau in Raleigh, 
N. C., where he will succeed ToM 
WALKER, who resigned to become 
manager of the State News Bu- 
reau. 





Wedding Bells 


ROBERT SLOANE, reporter, Hart- 
ford (Conn.} Times, and Miss 
SHIRLEY DORFMAN, secretary to 
RoBeErRT L. KENNETT, station man- 
ager, Radio Station WONS, Hart- 
ford, July 39. 

Bert A. TorsoN and MARTHA 
WEINBENDER, both employes of 
the Portland (Ore.) Journal. 

RosBertT K. O'NEILL, advertising 
manager of the St. Albans (Vt.) 
Messenger, and Miss Rita GRANT 
of Burlington, Vt. 








THE FOURTH ESTATE... 


By Trent 





“She says she’s the woman’s page editor of Pravda doing a feature 
from the woman’s angle.” 





Casady Named 
Publisher of 
Phoenix Dailies 


PHOENIX, Ariz.— Simon (Si) 
Casady of McAllen, Tex., became 
publisher of the Phoenix Gazette 
and Arizona Re- 
public this week. 
He and Mrs. Cas- 
ady were here 
when his appoint- 
ment was an- 
nounced by Eu- 
gene C. Pulliam 
of Indianapolis, 
president of the 
publishing firm 
which owns the 

apers, and pub- 
lisher of the In- Casady 
dianapolis Star and News. 

Mr. Casady has resigned his po- 
sition as executive assistant to Leo 
E. Owens, publisher of the Valley 
Morning Star, Brownsville Herald 
and Valley Evening Monitor; and 
as a director of the three corpora- 
tions. He has been with the Owens 
organization since the properties 
were purchased in January, 1942. 

Mr. Casady succeeds Ray Dyer, 
with whom he worked in Okla- 
homa 15 years ago. Mr. Dyer is 
returning to his job as publisher 
of the El Reno (Okla.) Tribune. 
He was here two years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Casady went to 
McAllen in August, 1937, from 
Kansas City, Mo., where he 
worked for the Midwest bureau 
of the Associated Press. He was 
brought to the Valley by the late 
Hubert R. Hudson of Oklahoma 
City, where both had formerly 
lived, and for a short time was 
on the editorial staffs of the Har- 
lingen and Brownsville newspa- 
pers. In November, 1937, Mr. 





Hudson appointed him editor and 
general manager of the Monitor. 
When Mr. Owens bought the new 
papers. Mr. Casady was named 
associate publisher and editor of 
the Monitor. In July, 1947, Mr. 
Casady was named executive assis- 
tant to Owens and was succeded 
as editor and general manager of 
the Monitor by Mynatt Smith. 
* 


Metropolitan Group 
Changes Announced 


W. E. Hosac, president of Met- 
ropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc., 
has announced the following ex- 
ecutive appointments in Metro's 
sales organization: 

A. B. (Sam) Poole, for nine 
years in charge of the Chicago 
office, to assistant general sales 
manager and executive assistant 
to Lyman Worthington, general 
sales manager, in New York. 

C. T. (Chuck) Kline, for seven 
years on the Chicago sales staff, 
to manager of the Chicago office.. 

R. G. (Ray) Timmerman, a 
member of the Chicago sales staff 
for 15 years, to manager of the 
Detroit office, Nov. 1. 

J. H. (Jack) Reilly will retire 
on Nov. 1, after his 65th birthday. 
Mr. Reilly, manager of the De- 
troit office for many years, has 
been with the organization since 
its inception in 1932. 

= 


Mr. and Mrs. Cowles 
To Get Fashion Award 


Dattas, Tex.—Gardner Cowles 
and his wife Fleur (of Flair maga- 
zine) will receive a Neiman- 
Marcus Award at the Mid-Cent- 
ury Exposition of Fashion Sept. 4. 

They are being cited for “a 
fresh interpretation of the news 
of fashion through magazines, the 
newspaper and radio.” 
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Electronic drive motor arrangement 
looking upward from reelroom floor of 
Times-Mirror Press, Los Angeles. Nine 
40-hp 550-volt d-c force-ventilated 
drive motors co-axially mounted. 
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Mr. ‘The new General Electric electronic press drive recently 

led installed in our plant cuts power costs because it operates 

of efficiently at all speeds. There’s no efficiency drop at low 

speeds, and no power lost in secondary resistor heat,” 

says J. A. ‘Johnny’ Johnson, Chief Electrician of the 

Times-Mirror Company, Los Angeles. 

‘Installation costs were also reduced to a minimum. 
| Putting in the drive was fast and easy because there is no 
et need for extra threading motors, reduction gearing, over- 
IC., . . ; 
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es does it all. Installation of control was no problem because 

the cubicles came from the factory already assembled and 
ine wired and needed only to be bolted down and intercon- 
20 nected.”’ 
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LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED 





Attention Ads Are Not 
Needed In Classified 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


“CLASSIFIED, when properly 
used, will exceed all other modes 
of advertising.” So stated Ken 
Harrington, CAM, Dayton (O.) 
News Journal Herald, in his recent 
address to the ANCAM Conven- 
tion. 

“Classified advertising is the 
only form assuring a sizable read- 
er audience without spending a 
considerable amount of money for 
attention. Display ads must catch 
the “page-turner;” billboards must 
catch the eye of car riders; radio 
must have top programs to hold 
listeners. Each requires big ex- 
penditures to attract attention to 
advertising. 

“Classified offers an audience 
established through the confidence 
of fulfillment of public wants. A 
definite market place, classified is 
for quick reference. The reader 
seeks the advertising because he 
wants something.” 


One Big Job—New Merchandise 


Mr. Harrington continued ex- 
plaining we have only one big job 
to complete our service of wants 
and needs of the public. We lack 
representation of new merchandise 
in our columns, depriving our 
newspapers of a huge revenue and 
Classified of plus recognition. Our 
readers must look elsewhere for 
new merchandise. 

This is not a market which can- 
not get along without Classified, 
but one wide open for CAMs to 
prove the benefits derived from 
the Classified columns. 

Through concentrated effort of 
a large group of papers, exchange 
of accounts, supplying plenty of 
ammunition, we can have success 
within a few years. It is a chal- 
lenge to the ambitious CAMs, 
anxious to complete our public 
service and reap the benefit of 
new linage and income records: 

Mr. Harrington reminded fellow 
CAM: of another important point: 
“Representing the public’s own 
market place, we can gain ex- 
tremely helpful sales facts through 
constant analysis of our daily can- 
cellations of ads. Other forms of 
advertising must depend on pro- 
fessional researchers to establish 
trends and ratings. Our fingers are 
on the pulse of the public and we 
should capitalize on it. 

“Perhaps we are at fault in not 
having retailers, advertising man- 
agers and agencies fully recognize 
the part Classified can play in mer- 
chandising. How often we all re- 
ceive copy just ‘to see what Clas- 
sified can do’—copy they wouldn’t 
think of running in display.” 

The Dayton News has a definite 
program for Classified merchan- 
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dise advertisers. It advises how 
much; minimum schedule; and 
kind of copy. Classified is not on 
trial. 

90-Day Minimum 

“Classified offers opportunity to 
insert consistent daily inexpensive 
advertising over a period of time 
to reach a responsive market,” said 
Mr. Harrington. “We recommend 
not less than 90-day basis with 
copy change every four days. The 
exception would be in the case 
of special sales for one or two 
days. 

“Classified, on the same level, 
the same basis, will reach a much 
larger audience and produce great- 
er results than any other form of 
advertising.” 

The 90-day minimum gives 
more time for salesmen to analyze 
effectiveness of copy. 

No doubt all CAMs believe 
they are doing well in the opera- 
tion of their department, but this 
talk demonstrated clearly two ma- 
jor points for reconsideration. 

First, in spite of early training, 
present sales manuals and per- 
sonal sales advice, let’s make sure 
our selling staff has not gotten into 
the well known rut. It is so easy 
to elect the easy course of servic- 
ing old accounts, but forget the 
adding of new business. 


When you analyze the present 
accounts, you will hear glowing 
result stories of those who are ad- 
vertising. This is your clue to ask 
the salesperson how often those 
stories have been passed along to 
similar prospective advertisers who 
should be sharing the results. 
Check on your staff and go after 
that plus business. 

Second, plan a real campaign 
for new merchandise. Your prob- 
lem is to convince retailers of what 
you can do for them—not over- 
night, but over a period of time. 
Point out the value of consistency 
in advertising the low cost you 
can offer to accomplish this objec- 
tive. 

Perhaps the best idea is to set 
up a month of inside planning—a 
month of concentrated selling and 
then break with a real representa- 
tive showing. This will create a 
public impression and the response 
should hold it. 


Adtaking Recommended 


Glamour Magazine (August is- 
sue) recommended consideration 
of Classified Adtaking as an excel- 
lent vocation. They advise: “She 
must have a nice telephone per- 
sonality, talent for accuracy and 
an interest in selling.” 





House Organ Popular 

METROPOLITAN newspapers 
should write Sam Barnes, CAM, 
Long Beach (Calif.) Préss-Tele- 
gram, for a copy of his Classified 
Department house organ, “Classi- 
fied Bull-etin.” Now in its third 
year with a staff of six, it covers 
all the happenings of Classified 
staff members. 


Baseball Tryout 

FroM Charles W. Horn, CAM, 
Los Angeles Examiner, comes a 
new use of Classified ads. 

Having heard the Want Ads 
work wonders, Jodie Patricia, who 
further identifies himself as the 
“big mean outfielder with a lot of 
lumber,” decided to seek a base- 
ball tryout via the Want Ad way. 

The following ad was published 
in the Examiner: OUTFIELD. 
Major League. Specialty hitting 
curve balls. “Jodie” Patricia-— 
Kansas City. 

Results? Sure thing! He got a 


tryout with the Class A Des 
Moines team of the Western 
League. 


‘Model Agencies’ 


THE Portland (Ore.) Journal 
has a new classification, “Model 
Agencies.” Under the regular 
“Help Wanted” classifications, the 
advertiser must have a specific po- 
sition to be filled accompanied by 
a bona fide salary, or a selling 
job must specify commission in 
the ad. The establishment of the 
new classification allows any li- 
censed agency, such as those need- 
ing shoe models, fashion, photo- 
graphic and advertising models, to 
advertise in the classified columns. 


'H. B. Burgoyne Dies; 
Canadian Publisher 


Toronto—Henry Bartlett Bur- 
goyne, 65, president and managing 
director of the daily St. Catherines 
(Ont.) Standard, and managing di- 
rector of CKTB, died at his sum- 
mer home at Bobcaygeon, Ont., on 
Aug. 3. 

A director of the Canadian 
Press and the Inland Daily Press 
Association, a member of the Em- 
pire Press Union, he started on 
his father’s paper at the age of 16 
as a proofreader, worked in all 
departments of the paper, and be- 
came a partner with his father in 
1906, and publisher in 1921 on his 
father’s death. 


Steigleman Heads 
Iowa News Workshop 


Iowa City — Appointment of 
Walter A. Stcigleman as associate 
professor and head of the News 
Workshop sequence, School of 
Journalism, State University of 
Iowa, has been announced by 
Prof. Leslie G. Moelier, director 
of the Iowa School of Journalism. 

Professor Steigleman, a news- 
paperman ‘for 20 years, tought 
Law of the Press and Magazine 
Writing at Indiana University for 
four years. 
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Fleet Readied 
For Daily Mail's | 
Sea Marathon 


By Doris Willens 
; LonDoN—The biggest (at least | 
in quantity) story in English Chan. 
nel swimming history is slated to | 
get under way Aug. 22, when 19 
men and six women will dive into | 
the cold water to compete for 
prizes offered by Lord Rother. 
mere’s Daily Mail. 

Elaborate arrangements for press 
coverage have been outlined by 
the paper, and include everything 
from walkie-talkie sets to radar, 

Pressmen will headquarter op 
the British 600-ton ocean-going | 
tug Rumania. They are promised 
a running buffet, including soup 
and hot drinks. The Daily Mail 
regretted, however, that alcohol 
cannot be provided. Reporters were 
warned that they may be at sea 
from 24 to 30 hours, but were 
told that all efforts will be made 
to convey them to shore if they 
wish during the latter part of the 
swim. 

The press will also be taken 
on periodic visits to the radar- 
equipped boats accompanying each 
swimmer during the course of the 
gruelling contest. Their running 
stories will be sent both by the 
tug’s radio and by  speedboats 
which will rush messages to the 
English shore. 

The French authorities are al- 
lowing only 20 press representa- 
tives to land on the French shore 
for the start of the sea marathon. 
All 20 will be photographers, 
since the Daily Mail believes it 
will be a “picture start.” Other re- 
porters and photographers will re 
main in press boats close inshore, 
and the beach itself will be cleared 
10 minutes before scheduled start- 
ing time, 2:20 a.m. British Day- 
light Time. All arrangements, how- 
ever, depend on weather. 

A fleet of nearly 70 boats has 
been requisitioned by the paper 
for all purposes connected with 
the race. Helicopters may also be 
used for television cameramen. 

First man and first woman to 
reach the English shore from Cap 
Gris-Nez will receive prizes of 
$2,800 each, and every other 
swimmer who finishes will collect 
about $700. Entrants represent 13 
countries. 


Fulbright Family 
Posts Scholarship 


FAYETTEVILLE, Ark.—A $300 
journalism scholarship has been 
established at the University of 
Arkansas by :the family of the 
late Jay Fulbright, Fayetteville 
newspaper publisher, and the 
father of Senator J. W. Fulbright, 
former president of the Univer- 
sity. 

Called the Northwest Arkansas 
Times Scholarship, it will be given 
to a journalism senior on the ba- 
sis of character, need, and jour- 
nalistic promise. 
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Dog Without Message, 
That’s Keate’s ‘Rufus’ 


By Jane McMaster 


“It’s MY IDEA of clean, simple 
humor,” says Cartoonist Jeff Keate 
of “Rufus,” the Sunday romps of 
a disheveled dog offered by CuI- 
CAGO TRIBUNE-NEW YORK NEWS 
Sept. 17. “I really think there’s 
a crying need for humor. My 
page won’t carry any message.” 

Mr. Keate’s particular brand of 
humor once led to a magazine 
cartoon showing four octopuses 
meeting under ocean, shaking 
hands and getting all balled up 
in tentacles. His apt kidding of 
the social situation brought a lot 
of letters. 

Putting English on It 

He’s had special success with 
dog cartoons, too. A pet shop 
number brought a bonus from the 
magazine, newspaper reprint and 
reprint in three books. (Another 
cartoon with the gag line “Gil- 
hooley is a stinker” was reprinted 
in England as “Cedric is a bit of 
a cad.”) 

Born in British Columbia, the 
cartoonist got encouragement 
from his father, who was in the 
lumber business but apparently 
had a suppressed desire to be a 
cartoonist. “It reached the point 
when I was a kid that whenever 
I drew on walls, instead of erasing 
the stuff, he’d buy frames to put 
around it.” 

He came to the U. S., of which 
he’s now a citizen, to go to col- 
lege at Grand Rapids and to the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. 
But when he graduated in 1936, 
he tried to get on newspapers 
without any luck. 

While those were the lean years, 
(he was once down to 25c), he 
generally managed to make $20 
to $25 a week cartooning. “And 
in those days it didn’t take much 
to live,” he recalls. “I had enough 
for the rent and night clubs too.” 

First Sale Was a Gag 

His first sale was to KING FEa- 
TURES—a gag panel. He was 
shortly hitting the slick magazines 
too, but not in full force until he 
came to New York in 1945. He’s 
now averaging about 20 maga- 
zine sales a month. For the last 
few years he has been doing 
“Time Out,” a daily sports panel 
for the PUBLISHERS SYNDICATE, 
which, he says, is profiting from 
the TV-boomed interest in that 
subject. 

In 1947, he and six other free 
lance cartoonists began a CT- 
NYN Syndicate panel, “Today’s 
Laugh.” Each participating artist 
produces one laugh a week. 

While gags about vaudeville 
dogs were popular Tor a time, Mr. 
Keate feels the trend right now 
is toward playing them “straight” 
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which is what he mainly does in 
the new page. The “Rufus” of 
the strip, whose antecedents are 
doubtful, is actually based on Mr. 
Keate’s English setter named “Ru- 
fus.” As two comic strips already 


have English Setters, that breed 
had to be avoided. Another char- 
acter in the comic is a man “An 
average, middle-aged, bald-headed 
type you don’t particularly like or 
dislike.” 





Jeff Keate 


Like many a successful cartoon- 
ist, Mr. Keate is sometimes 
puzzled at the way readers see 
things in a cartoon that weren't 
intended. He once drew a car- 
toon of a bush growing right next 
to a tall tree. A tree doctor was 
bending over the baby vegetation 
saying, “Kitchy - Kitchy - koo.” 
Later, the cartoonist met a young 
thing who gushed: “Oh Mr. Keate, 
that was certainly funny, moun | 
cartoon showing a doctor getting | 
hay fever!” 


‘Kevin the Bold’ New 
NEA Sunday Page 

“Kevin the Bold,” new NEA} 
SERVICE Sunday page by Kreigh | 
Collins, is an adventure strip that 
begins in Fifteenth Century Ire- 
land. A fight against pirates and 
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a rescue of a pretty lady are 
among the early ingredients. 

Cartoonist Collins is creator of 
the “Mitzi McCoy” Sunday page 
and counts costume illustration a 
specialty. The new feature is due 
et. i. 


Dick Tracy Wins 
Popularity Poll 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—*‘“Dick 
Tracy,” the terror of the under- 
world, has won the Journal and 
Sentinel’s two-week-long popular- 
ity contest for its comics. 

Detective Dick got nearly 400 
points more than his second place 
rival, “Blondie.” 

Readers of The Sunday Jour- 
nal and Sentinel were asked to 
name, in order, their six favorites. 
Tracy finished with 2,244 points. 
Blondie was second with 1,877. 
Next came “Dr. Rex Morgan” 
(1,556), “Steve Roper” (1,251), 
“Mary Worth” (1,169) and “Mutt 
and Jeff” (959). 


Is Strip Philosophizing 
Bad? Reader Says No 

AN ANSWER to the question of 
whether comic strips should 
carry messages (a _ controversy 
that has previously been aired on 
these pages) came to the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. 

Reader Parke D. Pendleton 
wrote: “People have often said 
that the comics are no longer 
funny or comical. No, some of 
them aren’t, but now they are 
serving a much greater purpose. 
They are helping to sway Ameri- 
cans from any Russian ideas they 
might have. The two strips that 
I refer to especially are ‘Buz Saw- 
yer’ and ‘Orphan Annie.’ . . . The 
people who throw away the com- 
ics because they’re too proud to 
read them are missing a_ story 
that is well worth reading.” 


Curtis Offers Panel 


A. S. Curtis FEATURES Syndi- : 


cate, Washington, D. C., offers 
“Sunny Sue,” column-wide car- 
toon-verse feature. Rhymes of the 
pigtailed youngster are written by 
Edna Markham of Hollywood, 
Calif., who has published verse in 
a Los Angeles daily. The car- 
toonist is Jack Fitch of Philadel- 
phia who ran a similar feature 
“The Tenderloiner” in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Daily News and 
other papers. 


News and Notes 

FoorBaLL Authority Norman 
Sper, who was 80% accurate last 
year in picking winners of top 
games, will start prognosticating 
again for CT-NYN Sept. 20. His 
twice-a-week feature includes one 
round-up article and one chart 
with predictions each week. 

NEA SerRvICE released a four- 
part report on how to take pre- 
cautions, etc., against the A-Bomb 
based on AEC’s new book, “The 
Effects of Atomic Weapons.” 

“Harold Teen,” CT-NYN comic 
strip character who’s been in high 
school for 32 years, is going to 
college, in continuity starting Sept. 
6. Beta Upsilon Mu will show an 
interest in him and he'll join be- 
cause “there’s nothing like the 
BUM’s rush.” 


Gainesville Daily 
Busy On Centennial 


GAINESVILLE, Tex.—The Daily 
Register staff and its publisher, 
C. H. Leonard, are busy folks 
these days, getting ready for cov- 
erage of the town’s 100th birth- 
day party Sept. 4-9. 

Among the special events will 
be a “Progressorama,” with a cast 
of 500 on a 300-foot stage, depict- 
ing the 100 years of Gainesville 
history since the townsite was 
staked out. There will also be a 
rodeo, dedication of the Frank 
Buck Memorial Zoo, and a Labor 
Day Parade. 





eb minutes... 


for mystery or marriage! With more 

to do and less time... today’s reader takes 
romance on the run, likes split-second 
drama, fast-paced, action-packed fiction... 







Short shorts 


averaging 1,400 words, reading time 

about three minutes... by Olga A. 
Rosmanith, Hollis Starnes, Christopher 
King, Sanford Jarrell; Llewellyn 
Hughes, others...carefully chosen by 


editors who know what makes circulation 
click on the largest US and largest standard-size newspaper . . . 
get new readers and hold the regulars! For open territories, 
proofs, and prices, call Mollie Slott, Manager... 


Chicago Tribune-New York News 


Syndicate 


News Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 8c-80, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . .. through scientific research and engineering field work 








What heavy in 











dustry has one of the best safety records? (See p. 24) 


Why is the water-cement ratio important to you? (See p. 14) 


Answers to these and hundreds of other questions about port- 
land cement and concrete are found in this 88-page, free book- 
let, “Cement and Concrete Reference Book.” It brings editors and 
writers valuable and useful information about the history and 
manufacture of portland cement and concrete and how they 
are used for countless structural purposes from stabilizing 
railway roadbeds to building economical skyscrapers. 


Portland cement concrete has a great variety of structural 
uses—more than any other material. It contributes in many 
ways to the health, safety and welfare of every citizen. 


Making portland cement and concrete even better and more 
useful construction materials is a job of the Portland Cement 
Association. This — plus its technical service, safety work and 
educational and promotive effort—is made possible by the 
voluntary financial support of the 67 member companies listed 
below who make a large proportion of the portland cement 
used in the United States and Canada. 






Write for your copy of the “Cement and Concrete Reference 
Book.” It is distributed only in the United States and Canada. 
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Aetna Portland Cement Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Alabama Division, Ideal Cement Co., Mobile 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 
Arizona Portland Cement Co., Rillito, Ariz. 
Arkansas Division, Ideal Cement Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 
Californie Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Canada Cement Ce., Ltd., Montreal! 
Colorado Division, Ideal Cement Co., Denver 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 

Kansas Division, Fredonia 

Michigan Division, Jackson 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., Coplay, Pa. 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle Branch, Ohio 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 

Florida Division, Tampa 

Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 

Trinity Division, Dallas 





The Glens Falls Portland Cement Co., Glens Falls, N.Y. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION MEMBER COMPANIES a 


Green Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Gulf Division, ideal Cement Co., Houston 
Hawkeye Portland Cement Co., Des Moines 
Hercules Cement Corp., Philadelphia 
Hermitage Portland Cement Co., Nashville 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit 
Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Louisville 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co., New York 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Lone Star Cement Corp., New York 
Longhorn Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Louisville Cement Co., Louisville 


Manitowoc Portland Cement Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 

The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 
The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan. 
Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
National Cement Co., Birmingham 

Natienal Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Nazareth Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
Nebraska Division, ideal Cement Co., Omaha 
North American Cement Corp., New York 


Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Seattle 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 
Mason City, lowa 
Oklahoma Division, ideal Cement Co., Ok/ahoma City 
The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle 
Peerless Cement Corp., Detroit 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Cement 
Division, Zanesville, Ohio 
Riverside Cement Co., Los Angeles 
San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Spokane Portland Cement Co., Spokane 
The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore 
Standard Portland Cement Division, Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland 
St. Mary’s Cement Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Superior Cement Division, New York Coal Sales Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Superior Portiand Cement, Inc., Seattle 
Union Portland Division, Ideal Cement Co., Salt Lake City 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York 
Valley Forge Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 
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Tenn. Paper Claims 


First War Color Pix 


By James L. Collings 


THE Nashville Tennessean on 
Aug. 9 printed what it calls “the 
first color news pictures of war 
action ever published by a news- 
paper in the United States.” 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier- 
Express ran a page of war pic- 
tures in coior Aug. 15. 

The Tennessean used one of 
the pictures on page one, with a 
story. The photo, made “some- 
where over South Korea,” was 
six columns wide and ran to the 
fold. A second picture of similar 
dimensions appeared on page 14. 

These photos, taken in Korea 
little more than a week previous 
to their publication, were devel- 
oped in Japan and flown to Wash- 
ington, where the government 
made them available to newspa- 
pers on a first-come basis. 

Page I Claim 

“You will notice,” writes Cole- 
man A. Harwell, Tennessean vice- 
president and editor, “the line on 
top of page one which says: ‘First 
newspaper color photos of war 
ever printed.’ 

“This is based on information 
obtained from the (government’s) 
still picture section. Of course, 
there have been pictures used in 
magazines and color rotos, but it 
was their belief that this is the 
first instance of spot news ROP.” 

Photo and art departments, 
under direction of Robert C. Holt, 
Jr., chief photographer, and Charles 
Bissell, took most of Monday 
night to process color separations. 


“I believe,” reports Mr. Har- 
well, “the most interesting tech- 
nical part of the process was that 
our chief photographer re-photo- 
graphed a projection of the trans- 
parencies with our Curtis color 
one-shot camera, and the positives 
were furnished the engraver.” 

To which Mr. Holt adds: “AI- 
though the system used in mak- 
ing the separation negatives from 
the original transparency is highly 
unorthodox and not recommended 
for pictures that show close-ups 
on people, it will work with very 
pleasing results for newspaper re- 
production on a picture of this 
type. The deciding factor to use 
the following system was, of 
course, the time element; this sys- 
tem being much faster. 

How Done 

“The color transparency was 
taped with register marks and gray 
scale between plate glass and 
placed upright on a table. A piece 
of opal glass was placed upright 
two feet behind the plate glass, 
and behind the opal glass, at 34 
feet distance, was placed a num- 
ber 22 white flash bulb in a Hei- 
land lumenar reflector. 
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“Curtis one-shot color camera 
was placed approximately two 
feet in front of the transparency 
and exposure was made on Super 
XX packs. Using a guide number 
of 70, exposure was computed on 
lamp to transparency distance, al- 
lowing, of course, for bellows ex- 
tension. The camera was used in 


a BCA position with S-1 and 
Y-2.5 compensating filters over 
the lenses.” 


“This,” said the paper’s account, 
“is the first time that a spot color 
news picture has been handled in 
the Tennessean. It is believed to 
be one of the fastest jobs of its 
kind ever handled in full color for 
any type of publication. 

“The negatives,” the story con- 
tinued, “were developed in Tokyo 
in a new portable darkroom. 
These darkrooms can be flown to 
any front for developing color 
prints on the spot for quick use 
by intelligence officers. It is easier 
to spot camouflage by color pho- 
tographs. . . . The camera used 
was a K-17B, placed rigidly in 
the nose of the plane (a jet recon- 
naissance craft). Film used was 
aerial Kodacolor, specially made 
for the Air Force. It is a very 
fast film.” 

According to the Tennessean, 
this is the first time the military 
has attempted to service dailies 
with color pix. 


Sam, Sidewalk Snapper 

SAMUEL FRANCIS MELLOoR, the 
New York Post’s inquiring pho- 
tographer (“Sidewalks of New 
York”), was standing on Times 
Square, with beaten-up ol’ camera 
case nearby. 

Sam, 49, and 
kind of face, was 
watching pretty 
fashion pieces 
sway by. 

Hi, Sam. Have 
not seen you since 
Atlantic City. 
Still keeping your 
bulbs in shape? 

Hi, yourself, 
he replied, and if 
you think I’m just 
wasting time 
you're mistaken. I’m_ interview- 
ing gals on the question, Which 
attracts men more, brains or 
looks? 

Sam asks such questions at least 
four times a week for his column. 
The former reporter for the late 
Brooklyn Daily Times (“A year 
later I was financial editor. . . .) 
—well, he’s got more of a job 
than it looks to be at first stride 
of a neat gam. The man by now 
has a technique (should have— 
he’s handled the column since 





1944) and the fun he’s had, the 
experiences! Oh, you Samuel. 

Yeah, Sam admitted, I’ve got 
it down to a pattern. I keep three 
weeks ahead, interview 30-35 peo- 
ple a day on four questions (the 
column runs five persons a day) 
and then trim it down to the best 
20 persons and their answers, 
never use unfavorable pictures of 
people even if their replies are 
good, french shots when answers 
are bad, constantly change loca- 
tions, and never use any press 
agents’ clients, such as actors, ac- 
tresses and the rest of them. He 
said p.a.’s are always calling him. 

Sam leaned against a building, 
ever watchful while talking. Two 
young ladies passed. He excused 
himself, went up to them and told 
them what he wanted. They gig- 
gled and said, no, thanks, they'd 
rather not. 

Reply in Writing 

Sam no sooner returned to his 
own interviewer than the girls 
came back. They wanted to know 
if they couldn’t hand him a writ- 
ten answer on their way back 
from lunch. 

He agreed it was O.K., the 
girls went on and he turned to 
his company with the remar< that, 
well, that was a new twist—writ- 
ten answers yet. 

The little Postman iaughed. 
Oh, I’ve had some beauties, he 
said. He said he’s been insulted, 
slapped, even propositioned. He’s 
found that only one out of 10 re- 
spond to his questions. Lowbrows 
are not good because you have 
to put words in their mouths and 
the uppercrust won’: reply at all. 
It’s the middlebrow who is the 
best customer. 

One time, he remembeted, a 
lady on the dark side cf 40 asked 
him if she couldn’t buy him a 
drink. Sam accepied ard learned 
that his friend wanicd a com- 
panion to get drunk with because 
her husband had refused to buy 
her the Persian coat he had prom- 
ised her. 

Poor Sam 

Another babe slapped his face 
when he approached her. She ap- 
parently thought Sam was going 
to ask for a date. The lady even 
called a cop. The law straightened 
the deal out, the lady apologized 
and was so embarrassed that she 
insisted Sam have a few drinks. 
He did. (This can be tiresome to 
mild little Sam who is a light 
drinker at best.) 

He said a fellow on his job has 
to expect everything. Some of 
the people even expect to pay him 
for the interview. 

Sam was very serious. There’s 
not much to this job, he said, 
you've just got to have the best 
ears in the world so you can hear 
everyone’s troubles. 


s 
2 Kudner VPs 
Shafto Dene and Norman Nash 
have been appointed vicepresidents 
of Kudner Agency, Inc. They 
have been with the agency since 
its formation. 


Wedding Rush 
Causes Daily 
To Adopt Rules 


TAMPA, Fla.—Cupid’s increaseq 
business has caused the Tampa 
Tribune to promulgate new rules 
for wedding stories and pictures, 


» AREER EE Se 


The paper anounced this week: | 


“Wedding stories without cur. 
rent news interest have to be cur. 
tailed. Beginning Sept. 1 only those 
announcements received in ad. 
vance of weddings will be used 
in detail. Stories received more 
than one week following a wed. 
ding will not contain descriptions 
of dresses, details of receptions, 
etc. 

“Deadline for a Sunday edition 
is the preceding Tuesday. How. 
ever, only those weddings taking 
place on Saturday will be pub- 
lished in the Sunday paper. 

“This applies to both city, state 
and out-of-state announcements. 

“The same deadline applies to 
engagement announcements. 

“If a month has elapsed since 
the date of the wedding, only a 
brief wedding story. NO picture 
will be published. 

“Pictures must be black and 
white glossy prints. No colored 
or sepia (brown and white) pic- 
tures will be accepted for pubii- 
cation. Only the bride’s picture 
will be used.” 

* 


‘Deacon’ Hassett 
Will Stay on Job 


WASHINGTON—William D. Has- 


sett, newsman who was taken into | 


ee 


the White House secretariat by | 


President Roosevelt and retained 
by President Truman, will remain 
on the jab when he passes his 
70th birthday Aug. 28. The Presi- 
dent has set aside mandatory re- 
tirement for him. 

A newspaperman here and 
abroad for many years, Mr. Has- 
sett was appointed assistant to 
Stephen B. Early in 1935 and 
later became secretary in charge 
of correspondence. Where simi- 
larity is noted between the FDR 
and the HT speeches, newspaper- 
men know “Deacon” Hassett has 
had a hand in it—especially if 
the language runs to choice selec- 
tion of words and meticulous at- 
tention to the nuances of gram- 
mar. 


Super Market Ad Prizes 
Offered for 2nd Year 


Newspaper ads by any of the 
400 members:of the Super Market 
Institute will be eligible for the 
12 prizes offered by McCall's 
Magazine in its second anual com- 
petition, entries for which must 
be submitted with postmarks be- 
fore midnight, Nov. 4, 1950. 

A maximum of four ads may 
be submitted by any one entrant. 
Last year prizes were won by 


super markets from Massachusetts > 


TEAS PRON Tete cw 


to Texas. Entered were 829 ads 


in 556 newspapers. 
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You’re Right on Top of the Action 
with a “Big Bertha” Camera 


For sports and special events 
here's the camera that 
brings the action to you! 


by Bob Garland 


With the World Series and the foot- 
ball season coming into full swing, a 
familiar sight in the stadium will be the 
battery of “Big Bertha” cameras, peer- 
ing from the very top of the stands, yet 
bringing action pictures into close-up 
range. 





These Big Berthas are built around 
a5 x 7 Graflex chassis, with 28” or 40” 
telephoto lenses specially fitted. It 
takes the magic of that long focal length 
to get close-up plays into our nation’s 


} 
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newspapers, for only in this way can 
overhead angle pictures of those excit- 
ing plays be made. 

Of course, there are many other uses 
for a Big Bertha . . . at the race track, 
track meet, at parades, pageants, and 
spectacles, and for close-ups of platform 
speakers taken from the balcony of an 
auditorium. 

As a companion, many newspapers 
use a “Little Bertha,” or 4 x 5 Graflex 
fitted with 17” or 20” lens, and they too 
give good results when the photog- 
rapher has to contend with ground rules. 

With the increasing practice of keep- 
ing large groups of photographers from 
the sidelines, the Big Bertha is more 
and more necessary. To meet this need, 
Graflex has again produced a limited 
number of the 5 x 7 camera chassis, 
and while we do not make up the com- 
plete Bertha units, we will be glad to 
help you get in touch with lens sup- 
pliers and technicians capable of modi- 
fying and equipping the cameras. 

A vital accessory to any Big or Little 
Bertha is the sheet film magazine. Cur- 
rently we are making a limited num- 
ber of 5 x 7 magazines for use with the 
Big Bertha. These magazines hold 
twelve septums in the usual light-tight 
leather changing bag arrangement that 
allows you to draw out a septum and 
place it at the back of the stack. The 
septums are easily loaded and individ- 











ually numbered for identification. You 
may remove any number of septums, 
either singly or in groups, in a photo- 
graphic darkroom when you are ready 
to develop the film. The magazine is 





fast operating and has a ruby window 
on the back with a spring loaded light 
shield that protects film from exposure 
during use—yet allows you to identify 
the numbers on the septum. 


Enlargements of Any Size 
from Wet or Dry Negatives 


The 8 x 10 R. B. Enlarger (the R. B. 
stands for Revolving Back) is being 
manufactured in limited quantities. 
Many large studios, industrial establish- 
ments and the major news syndicates 
have found this enlarger most adaptable 
to their needs. The enlarger is designed 
to be built right into the darkroom and 
affords the use of a number of dif- 
ferent types of light source. The ad- 
vantage of a horizontal type enlarger 
to handle negative sizes ranging from 
314 x 414 up to 8 x 10 with the ability 
to quickly change projection lenses and 
revolve the negative to any desired 
angle ... plus the fact that a wet nega- 
tive will not drip solutions down on 
lens elements in a horizontal enlarger, 
has made this a logical piece of equip- 
ment where speed and quantity of 
prints is desired. 

Some newspapers have installed car- 
bon arc lamps in water cooled jackets 
and print enlargements on contact 
paper with the heavy intensity of light. 
Other users have adapted the Aristo 
Cold Grid light for illumination. The 
enlarger has a revolving negative car- 
rier that accepts a set of kits to handle 
the various negative sizes. The bed of 
the enlarger has a front standard with 
rack and pinion movement. You can 
mount the projection lens of your 
choice on a front standard that allows 
for vertical adjustment to center your 
projected negative conveniently and 
quickly on the print easel. Many men 
find it easier and quicker to dodge and 
burn corrective tones into a_ print 
working with a horizontal sturdy type 
Crown Enlarger. These  enlargers, 
again made up special in limited quan- 
tities, are available for immediate de- 
livery from your Graflex Dealer. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 





Nashville Tunes In TV 
With 64-Page Edition 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The com- 
plete and colorful story of televi- 
sion, from its birth to its present- 
day growth, was told in story, ar- 
ticle and picture in the Nashville 
Tennessean’s 64-page _ television 
section, published Sunday, Aug. 13. 

The edition was published to 
herald the advent of television to 
the Nashville area. WSM-TV is 
expected to commence operation 
in late September. 

The edition was edited by a 
three-man staff from the Tennes- 
sean editorial department com- 
posed of Allen Pettus, Dick Har- 
wood and Frank Buckley. 

In addition, the section featured 
articles written by some of the 
outstanding figures of the national 
television scene exclusively for the 
Tennessean. These included arti- 
cles by Niles Trammell, chairman 
of the board of the National 
Broadcasting Co.; Wayne Coy, 
chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission; and 
Frank Stantion, president of Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

Couple Sent to New York 

Hank Fort, a native of Nash- 
ville, wrote of experiences as a 
star on TV, and Roy Harris, com- 
poser-in-residence at the George 
Peabody College here, wrote of 
TV as viewed by a composer. 

In connection with the pub- 
lishing of its TV section, the Ten- 
nessean sponsored a contest which 
sent a couple to New York on a 
four-day, all-expense tour of TV- 
land. 

The couple was selected on the 
basis of the best entry on the sub- 
ject, “Why I want Television in 
My Home.” An entry was sub- 
mitted by both the man and wife. 

Another of the many highlights 
of the TV section were illustrated 
articles by the winning couple on 
their experiences visiting the top 
shows of TV, meeting many of the 
outstanding television personali- 
ties, and seeing the “backstage” 
side of TV. 

Local and National Ads 

Other articles deal with the his- 
tory of TV, how to tune a set, 
television in the home and school, 
some of the outstanding personali- 
ties, and the technical aspects of 
TV. An article on television and 
politics was written by the Ten- 
nessean Washington  correspon- 
dent, J. Lacey Reynolds. 

On the advertising side, the 
Tennessean section carried ads 
from all the manufacturers, local 
wholesale and retail outlets along 
with a large amount of institu- 
tional linage. Included were ads 
by WSM, and its parent company, 
the National Life & Accident In- 
surance Co. One ad featured a 
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reproduction of the ad which ap- 
peared 25 years ago on the birth 
of WSM. 

The section was published using 
run-of-paper color. The cover, 
drawn by the Tennessean art de- 
partment, was printed in one 
color and black. 


NBC Revamps Studios, 
Leases Center Theater 

THE FAMOUS concert studio 8-H 
of the National Broadcasting Co. 
in Radio City will be rebuilt as 
one of the world’s largest televi- 
sion studios. This is part of a gi- 
gantic program of building expan- 
sion in television being carried on 
by National Broadcasting Co. in 
New York City. 

The leasing and transforming of 
the Center Theatre, the rebuilding 
of the Hudson Theatre and the re- 
construction of studios 3-A and 
3-B in Radio City as television 
studios will give NBC two new 
theatres and three additional stu- 
dios for television program pro- 
duction. 

The 3,000-seat Center Theatre, 
one of the show places of New 
York’s Rockefeller Center, has 
been leased to NBC for use as a 
television theater for the origina- 
tion of programs. Several of the 
network’s largest productions will 
emanate from it in the Fall. 

NBC will be originating each 
week more than 100 individual 
television programs from New 
York City. Many of these pro- 
grams are productions requiring 
facilities comparable in scope to 
anything ever attempted on Broad- 
way. 

Gala Debut for Cantor 

Eddie Cantor will fire the open- 
ing salvo in the parade of big 
guns on “The Colgate Comedy 
Hour,” Sunday, Sept. 10 (8:00 to 
9:00 p.m., EDT) over the NBC 
network. 

The new concept in video pro- 
grams will offer famous names 
who will appear on a rotating basis 
once a month with Martin and 
Lewis, screen, radio and night 
club headliners to follow Cantor 
on Sept. 17, and Fred Allen a 
week later, Sept. 24. 

With the Sept. 15 opening of 
the series, Cantor not only will in- 
augurate the star-studded pro- 
grams, but also will make his tele- 
vision debut. What he has up his 
sleeve remains to be seen and 
heard, says NBC. 

The opening night will be 
premiered from the International 
Theatre in “Hollywood style.” 


Briefs Off the Air 

THE Tampa (Fla.) Tribune ra- 
dio stations, WRFLA-AM and 
WFLA-FM, have moved into new 


studios in the Tribune building af- 
ter leasing quarters for 15 years. 
Advertising and circulation offices 
were moved to make room for the 
stations. Space has been reserved 
for television. 

4 bo a 

With an assist from the Denver 
(Colo.) Post, which published a 
series of magazine features, 250- 
watt KMYR sent Gene Amole, its 
man-in-the-street interviewer, on a 
tour of Europe to gather tape re- 
cordings of man-in-the-street com- 
ments on current topics. The show, 
sponsored by Empire Savings and 
Loan Association, enabled Mr. 
Amole, a tank sergeant with Gen- 
eral Patton’s army, to revisit scenes 
of his combat experience. 

Bs * a 

For its first programming effort 
in TV, Shell Oil Co. has signed 
for Don Goddard’s newscasts for 
52 weeks on WNBT, New York. 
And Seeman Brothers, Inc. has 
bought “News with Kenneth Bang- 
hart” for 52 weeks on radio to 
boost White Rose Tea. 

* od ae 

Mutual’s capsule newscaster, 
Bill Henry, onetime Los Angeles 
Times columnist, has just marked 
an anniversary—his 28th year on 
the air. He volunteered to substi- 
tute for a fellow newsman, so the 
latter could go on vacation, and 
he has been on ever since. Mr. 
Henry has copped National Head- 
liners’ Club awards in both news- 
papers and radio. 

eS a * 

A survey of program audiences 
in Colorado and Wyoming, made 
for KOA, Denver, found that the 
average person spends daily two 
hours and 15 minutes listening to 
the radio, 39 minutes reading 
newspapers, and 18 minutes read- 
ing magazines. 


Indonesia Papers 
To Own Aneta Agency 


The Aneta news agency an- 
nounced this week the reaching 
of an agreement between its board 
and a majority of the newspapers 
of Indonesia for the establishment 
of a co-operative news service to 
be owned solely by the news- 
papers of the country. 

Membership will be open to all 
newspapers published at least 
three times a week. Participation 
of small or economically weak 
papers has been made feasible by 
keeping the subscription rate to 
the initial capital as small as pos- 
sible: the members pay once a 
very small amount per subscriber 
in order to obtain membership. 


s 

2 Agencies Merge 

Justin Funkhouser, president of 
Justin Funkhouser Advertising, 
Inc., Ranson, W. Va. and New 
York, and Leo Bernstein, presi- 
dent of Byrde, Richard and Pound 
Advertising Agency, New York, 
have merged their agencies effec- 
tive Sept. 1. The new combina- 
tion will operate under the name 
of Byrde, Richard and Pound. 


2 Rome Dailies 
Decry Controls, 
Add 2 Pages 


By Syd Stogel 

RoME—The newsprint situation 
in Italy has improved to such an 
extent that the independent dailies, 
Il Messaggero and Il Tempo, have 


upped their Sunday editions from | 


six to eight pages. 














In deciding on the jump, II Mes. . 


saggero announced it was resign. 
ing from the National Federation 
of Editors, which since the end of 
the war has regulated the sale 
of newsprint, prices and the size 


of newspapers. The Federation js | 


composed of Gevernment repre. 
sentatives, newspaper publishers 
and newsprint manufacturers. 

“Despite a ruling by the News. 
print Commission,” announced 
Mario Missiroli, Editor of Il Mes. 
Saggero, “our newspaper is being 
published today, as on other Sun- 
days, in eight pages. This decision 
is motivated by our duty to serve 
our readers in the best manner 
possible.” 

The editor said there is an abun- 
dance of national and foreign news- 
print on the market. 

Il Tempo, Rome’s second morn- 
ing independent daily, also added 
two pages to its Sunday editions 
and, in doing so, bitterly criticized 
the Federation. 

“This question of newsprint is 
only one of the many incidents 
which clearly indicates that the 
National Federation of Editors in- 
tends to sacrifice the legitimate 
development of the large indepen- 
dent newspapers to favor the par- 
ticular interests of organs of par- 


ties or groups,” declared Il Tempo. | 
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During the American occupa | 


tion of Rome, all the numerous 
Italian political parties were fur- 


nished with newsprint to enable | 


them to publish their views. Later, 
the Undersecretary of the Press 
took over the newsprint distribu- 
tion functions. Soon, all criteria of 
choice was abandoned and every- 
one began to get newsprint, no 
matter what the circulation was. 
The extra newsprint, of course, 
was sold on the black market. 
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New RCA overseas teleprinter service by radio, first open to the public, now links New York and Holland. 





ow Flying Stenographers ‘sean the seal 


You are familiar with teleprinter service 
which delivers a typed message, by wire, 
at high speed. Now this useful service 
takes to the air on a person-to-person 
basis, and is spanning the Atlantic Ocean 
by radio! 


This new achievement, called TEX, was 
developed by RCA engineers and European 
experts. Its heart is an amazing machine 
that thinks in code, detects errors which 
may have come from fading or static—and 
automatically insists on a correction! 





If, when RCA’s “TEX” is at work, a letter be- 
comes distorted, the receiving instrument re- 
jects the character and sends back a “Repeat, 
please” signal in fractions of a second —then 
repeats it until a correct signal is received. Like 
other RCA advances in radio, television, and 
electronics, RCA’s TEX system helps make 
radio waves more useful to all of us—and in 
more ways! 
* * * 


See the newest in radio, television, and elec- 
tronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th 
St., N. Y. Radio Corporation of America, Radio 
City, New York 20, N. Y. 





RCA Research and pioneering pro- 
vide a basis for the superiority of 
RCA Victor television receivers—the 
best buy on the 1950 market. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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Editor Says Saturday 


Needs ‘Will 


CuicaGo — The way to build 
Saturday circulation, according to 
Basil L. “Stuffy” Walters, execu- 
tive editor of the John S. Knight 
newspapers, is to prepare a first- 
class product, promote it vigorous- 
ly, and then sell it to the adver- 
tisers with the same enthusiam. 
This formula, Mr. Walters told 
Epiror & PUBLISHER, has been a 
success at the Chicago Daily News 
where Saturday circulation now 
surpasses daily sales. 

“Give the public their money’s 
worth,” Mr. Walters said, “and 
they'll buy your Saturday edition. 
Give them a product that will 
supply them with two days of 
reading matter, a newspaper with 
enough guts in it to keep it out 
of the garbage can. And if you 
can’t publish a newspaper that 
gives the public something for 
their money, then don’t publish a 
Saturday edition at all because 
even one poor issue a week is ex- 
pensive in terms of your readers’ 
loss of confidence.” 

Promote With Vigor 

“The next step,” he continued, 
“is to promote your Saturday edi- 
tion with vigor. Make the buyer 
eager, keep him thinking about 
that coming Saturday edition. Here 
at the News, we begin front page 
promotion ads on Tuesday for 
the coming Saturday’s special fea- 
tures. On our daily radio news 
programs we do the same thing. 
All week long we keep the custo- 
mer thinking of next Saturday’s 
edition. 

“Third, it takes selling. The cir- 
culation department must tackle 
the job with a desire to win. We 
have to get over the idea that the 
Saturday is sure to be a loser. It 
will be a loser as long as we think 
that way. Why should an ad man 
want to buy space in an issue that 
the publisher or his representatives 
have no faith in? But he'll buy 
when he sees the results of build- 
ing circulation through turning out 
a worthy product.” 

Background Stories 

Included in the Saturday pack- 
age that the News offers its readers, 
in addition to a magazine supple- 
ment and a rotogravure section, is 





a group of foreign correspondents’ | 
stories that tell the background | 
and the possible consequences of | 
the week’s news developments. | 
This, Mr. Walters emphasizes, is 
more than giving readers a “round- 
up” of events. It is telling them 
what was behind those events and | 
what they are likely to mean for | 
the future. | 

“This is the sort of copy,” he| 
said, “that keeps them reading the} 
mewspaper over the entire week- 


end. And just as your copy should |CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION, 


be more or less specialized for \| 
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to Win’ 


Saturday, so can you develop spe- 
cialized advertising accounts.” 

In this connection, Mr. Walters 
cited the News and a Detroit 
newspaper where department stores 
have begun to take a particular 
interest in the Saturday edition 
and accounts are received that 
ordinarily do not run in those 
two newspapers. In Cleveland and 
Washington, D. C., he said, two 
newspapers have developed a Sat- 
urday specialty of real estate ad- 
vertising. 

Dare To Be Different 

Mr. Walters urged that newspa- 
pers also devote thought to how 
they can turn presumably competi- 
tive media, such as television, to 
their own advantage. Motion pic- 
tures, he said, created a market 
for printed matter because the pub- 
lic wanted to read about the per- 
sons they saw on the screen. Now, 
he continued, they will want to be 
reading more about the political, 
military, sports, and other person- 
alities they see on television. As 
with movies, they will begin to 
feel they know these persons and 
as a result they will take a more 
personal interest in them. 


“In summary,” Mr. Walters con- 
cluded, “newspapers must abandon 
some of the ideas they accepted 
in lush times. We are moving into 
a new competitive era and the suc- 
cessful newspaper is going to be 
the one that is willing to pioneer, 
the one that dares to be different.” 


Newspaperboy Tribute 
Offered for Radio Use 


A tribute to newspaperboys for 
use on Oct. 7, National Newspa- 
perboy Day, has been transcribed 
for radio broadcasting by Presi- 
dent Edwin S. Friendly of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

The actual cost of producing 


this recording is $1 and the trans- 
cription will be furnished to any 
member writing to the ANPA re- 
questing same. 

In the tribute to the newspaper- 
boy, Mr. Friendly stresses: 

“These boys are not underprivi- 
leged. The newspapers are not the 
big bad wolves of business who 
seek to exploit youth in order to 
find cheap methods of livery. The 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, of which I now have 
the honor to be president, issues 
each week to its members a bul- 
letin outlining what some of the 
newspapers do to help their boys 
who are truly a part of their or- 
ganization and whose welfare is 
important to them. One newspa- 
per maintains an employment ser- 
vice for former carriers who are 
high school or college graduates; 
many newspapers have established 
summer camps to which their boys 
may go during vacation time; nu- 
merous trips throughout the coun- 
try are planned and some carrier 
boys have been given worldwide 
trips; various athletic programs 
heve been set up and operated for 
the benefit of the carrier boys.” 


2 Dallas Scholars 


Two Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News carriers will enter Southern 
Methodist University this fall on 
G. B. Dealey Scholarships, each 
worth $400. Awards were based on 
records as News carriers plus high 
school performance. 


Loyal to the End 


Los ANGELES — Have you any 
doubt of the loyalty of newspa- 
perboys? If so, see John Sha- 
han. 

Mr. Shahan is the former cir- 
culation manager of the San Diego 
(Calif.) Journal. Since the Journal 
ceased publication he has been in 
the circulation department of the 
Los Angeles Examiner as an aide 
to Circulation Director John Black. 

Notice of the Journal’s discon- 
tinuance was given several days 
in advance. Mr. Shahan admits he 
had qualms over how many boys 
would remain on the job to the 
finish. 





Flawless Production 
Holds Advertising Accounts 


Never discount the importance of the effect of 
advertising on the advertiser himself... . He 
enjoys seeing his message beautifully deliv- 
ered and will give a big edge to the paper 
printed with clarity and inviting emphasis — 
the kind of production to which Certified is 


dedicated. 


For dependable stereotyping, 


rely on Certified Mats 








“When the first of the month 
arrived, only four boys quit. Why 
that’s less than normal,” Mr. Sha- 
han reported. The entire circula- 
tion crew finished up the job in 
fine style and without a hitch, 
thanks to the support of the car. 
riers. A number of the Journal’s 
district men have joined him on 
the Examiner here. 

* 


Phones Answered 
Within 5 Seconds 


PorTLAND, Ore. — A Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. check 
on the Journal PBX switchboard 
from Dec. 1, 1949, through Aug. 
8, 1950, shows no recalls, no off- 
the-line black marks and no errors 
(where an operator dials a party 
other than the one asked for). 

Out of 71 observations during 
that time, only once did a caller 
have to wait more than 10 sec- 
onds for a Journal operator to 
answer. 

The average length of time it 
takes a Journal operator to an- 
swer an incoming call is 4.6 sec- 
onds. 

& 


L. I. Weeklies Merge 


RIVERHEAD, N. Y.— Two old 
Long Island weeklies, the River- 
head News and the County Re- 
view, were consolidated July 27, 
under ownership of the Harry 
Lee Publishing Co. 


— 
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Save time and money . . . let us 
print your magazine, newspa 
per, catalog, comic book, adver- 
tising circular, etc., on news 
print. Black, color or process 
colors. Fast, modern rotary 
presses. Fly us the copy and lay- 
outs, mats or plates. Let us 
quote on your needs. 


Rodgers & 
McDonald 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Rotary Printing Specialists 
ively on Newsprint 


2621 West 54th Street 
Los Angeles 43, California 
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5 Carriers Back 
After Air Tour 
“Round World 


SAN Francisco—After sightsee- 
ing as a group here, five newspa- 
perboys who had girdled the globe 
by air separated Aug. 11 to fly 
back to their homes in Ohio, Utah 
and Idaho. 

Their escort, 50-year-old bache- 
lor Johnny Jones, columnist for 
the Columbus (O.) Dispatch, gave 
thanks that newspaper training and 
native intelligence had enabled the 
boys to avoid tourist traps, con- 
taminated water and all ailments 
—including common colds—on a 
global flight and sightseeing tour 
begun July 11. 

“But I’m a Papa now, and 1] 
don’t want anyone to give me any 
lessons in child psychology,” re- 
ported the bachelor turned father- 
ly advisor for 30 days of world 
travel. 

The boys, winners in circulation 
department competitions conducted 
by the Dispatch, Columbus, (O.) 
Ohio State Journal, Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Tribune and the Salt Lake 
Telegram, arrived here Aug. 10 
by Pan-American Clipper on a 
flight from Honolulu. 

In the sequence of flights they 
visited London, Paris, Rome, Zur- 
ich, Cairo, Calcutta, Bangkok, 
Hongkong and Manila. Only To- 
kyo was deleted from the original 
itinerary, because of the Korean 
war. Continuing on, they visited 
Wake, Guam and Hawaii. 

Winners in separate contests con- 
ducted at Columbus and Salt Lake 
City and judged on the basis of 
circulation activities, subscription 
orders, scholastic and community 
service performance, the boys 
making the trip were: 

David Kennett, 13, Newark, O. 
of the Ohio State Journal; William 
B. Spence, 14 and Walter R. 
Winks, 15, both of Columbus, Co- 
lumbus Dispatch; Winston M. 
Faux, 17, Salt Lake City and EI- 
win Dale, Pocatello, Ida., of the 
Salt Lake Tribune and Telegram. 

Not only did the boys cause no 
trouble, but they proved extremely 
shrewd business men, thanks to 


their newspaper training, Mr. 
Jones said. 
“I learned never to take the 


first price offered in any country 
but America,” observed 
old Winks. 


their orders recently. 


15-year- | 


The boys got their biggest sur- | 


prise in Cairo, where they were 


met by a delegation composed of | 


most of the city’s vendors and 
dealers and all were adults, 
chiefly elderly men. 


Ad: Save That Tree 


The International Nickel Co. 
will sponsor full-page ads of 1,000 
lines each in 55 newspapers in 
35 cities this September in sup- 
port of the Advertising Council’s 
“Forest Fire Brevention” cam- 
paign. 
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Pressmen Don’t 
Want Convention 


Members of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America have cast 
a 4-to-1 vote against conducting 
a special convention this year. The 
proposal, submitted to a referen- 
dum in May, carried a provision 
for a $4 assessment to finance the 
convention. 





No ‘Worker’ Sales 


CINCINNATI, O.—A Post survey 
has shown that the Daily Worker 
isn’t sold at any news shop in 
town. Oscar Lerner, owner of 
one shop, said he had three regu- 
lar customers, but they canceled 


Free Europe Campaign 
Begins Labor Day 


The Crusade for Freedom, an 
advertising campaign sponsored by 
the Advertising Council, will begin 
Labor Day, Sept. 4, and run 
through Oct. 16. Proof sheets are 
being sent to newspapers through- 
out the United States one week in 
advance for use by sponsoring 
merchants. 

The campaign seeks to enroll 
members, who will be asked to 
donate funds to support and ex- 
pand the program of Radio Free 
Europe which broadcasts from the 
American zone in Germany to na- 
tions beyond the Iron Curtain. 
Radio Free Europe is a privately- 
owned station, not under the State 
Department but approved by it. 





Editor Raps Readers 
Who Gyp Carriers 


Fort WortTH, Tex.—The 





ping of carrier boys of their hard. | 


won earnings got an airing last 
week in the Fort Worth Press. 

Editor Walter R. Humphrey 
made a plea for treating these 


Humphrey wrote, “if you knew 
how many people run out on their 
bills to their newspaper carriers 
when they move. 

“It’s hard to imagine how any- 
body would be little enough to 
chisel a 10- or 12-year-old boy 
out of a paper bill. But folks do 
ag 





Tells how Teletypesetter increases type 
production of straight matter by 50% to 100% 


This new booklet tells how you can improve shop efficiency, cut costs 
and produce a better publication with Teletypesetter. It explains in 
detail how this automatic, completely mechanical equipment operates 
and how it has in many cases increased production by as much as 50% 
to 100%. Now in use in hundreds of installations throughout the 
United States, Teletypesetter may be the answer to your problems. 
Send for your copy of this booklet today. 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 
1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


TELETYPESETTER 
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“young businessmen . . . with the | 
dignity and respect due honest 
_ tradesmen.” 

“It would amaze you,” Mr. 
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ASSERTS GEORGE McGIVERN, MEDIA 
DIRECTOR, GRANT ADVERTISING, CHICAGO 
“I’ve been reading Eprror & PUBLISHER regu- 
larly since 1929 because I think it’s one of 


the important publications in the advertising 
business. Eptror & PUBLISHER is sent to my 
home, where I have time to cover it thor- 
oughly. The material in Eprror & PUBLISHER 
keeps me up to date on what’s going on in 
the newspaper field and keeps me sold on 


newspapers generally as a good advertising 





medium. If I had a choice of only one pub- 
GEORGE McGIVERN recommends the expenditure of over a 


Wo 5 eae lication for newspaper information Id 
million dollars in newspaper space for Grant's offices. 


choose Epiror & PUBLISHER.” 


Almost all important media buyers read E & P 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


--.- to sell Big-Money Newspaper Buyers 


VITAL STATISTICS. . . Last year 44 top advertising agencies billed over a billion dollars (in all media). It is within 

this group that E & P is read and rated highly. That is why there is no more direct, economical or resultful way of reach- 

ing the actual buyers of newspaper space in these big-money agencies than via the advertising pages of Ep1ror & PUBLISHFR 
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Court Allows 
Subscription 
Plan to Go On 


NEw ORLEANS—The Item’s cir- 
culation subscription drive to help 
the Disabled American Veterans 
is going ahead. 

Judge Rene Viosca has granted 
the DAV a preliminary injunction 
which will protect the organiza- 
tion’s rights until the case can be 
heard in the next term of court. 
And in doing so, he declared that 
in his opinion the city ordinance 
under which the attack on the 
DAV and the Item was made is 
“definitely” unconstitutional. 

The fund-raising drive, which 
began in June, is based on an 
agreement under which the DAV 
is paid a stated sum for each Item 
subscription obtained. It has raised 
more than $2,700 for the DAV to 
date. This money is being spent} 
to buy television sets, wheel chairs 
and other comforts for war-injured 
veterans in hospitals throughout 
the state. 

The city acted to stop the effort 
when the question of whether a 
permit was needed to conduct a 
charitable drive was raised. 

The Item’s attorneys advised the 
newspaper that no city permit was 
necessary, since the ordinance cov-| 
ered only direct campaigns in 
which the public was asked to con- 
tribute to a charity. In this case, 
they declared, the Item was being! 
sold at its regular price and the} 
only contributions to charity were| 
being made by the newspaper. 

However, after being told by| 
the secretary of the permit com-| 
mittee that a permit would be| 
granted “as a formality,” the Item 
did apply for one, but it was re- 
fused. When a second application| 
also failed, the Item withdrew its| 
request for a permit and the DAV) 
went to court. 


Readers Feel Ads 


In Times-Picayune 

Readers of the New Orleans 
(La.) Times-Picayune had the 
chance to feel the material used 
in nylon slips advertised in a spe-| 
cial section Aug. 14 promoting| 
merchandise of the Holmes depart- 
ment store. 

A swatch of nylon, taken from| 
pattern over-cuts normally dis-| 
carded, was pasted on by hand| 
at the newspaper plant. Every 
copy of the Holmes ad contained 
a nylon swatch. The store fur- 
nished the material. 

on 


Drop de Roos Column 

SAN FRANCISCO—Discontinuance 
of the “Now Hear This” column 
by Robert M. de Roos is an- 
nounced by the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Mr. de Roos, with the 
Chronicle since 1945, began his 
column Jan. 29 when Herb Caen 

















St. Paul's to Admit 
News Photogs 


LoNpoN—British newspaper pub- 
lishers have won permission for 





Detroit News Cited 


For Conservation Aid 
Detroit — The Detroit News 

was named by the board of gov- 

ernors of the Detroit Sportsmen’s 


Florida Daily Using 
Half-Size Newsprint 
TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—The Tallg. 
hassee Democrat has cut the size 
of some pages because of the 












joined the San “Francisco Exam- 
iner. 
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photographers to work in St. Paul’s Congress as the Michigan publica- newsprint shortage. ; ( 
Cathedral. The Dean and Chapter tion “making the greatest and most One recent issue contained four tio! 
of the famous church announced important contribution” to con- pages of four columns each and Co 
that a detailed list of regulations servation and utilization of the there was a full explanation to the St 
was avoided “since they feel that Outdoors in 1949, — readers. we 
they can rely on editors and their “The News, which established “These short pages are a re. thi 
representatives to have a sense of the first outdoor page in the na- flection of the newsprint shortage , 
fitness, respect for the character tion, has led consistently in the which is being felt throughout the Gi 
of the building and respect for the fight for proper enjoyment of our nation,” the paper said. “In Feb- las 
right of worshippers to be free natural resources and their pre- ruary of this year, newsprint sup- na 
from intrusion.” servation,” said Charles A. Loren- plies seemed normal. The situa- in 
zo, board chairman. “Every mem- tion changed so suddenly in April be 

: ber of our organization joins in that it caused a congressional jn- 
Salute Campaign congratulating the News for main- vestigation which has not yet ve 
PORTLAND, Ore.—J. P. Finley & taining a top flight staff of writ- been completed. ag 
Son, funeral directors for more ers.” “We have been able to get some ni 

than 50 years, are running a new Kendrick Kimball, outdoor edi- short width newsprint and hope 
advertising campaign in newspa- tor of the News, was selected as our readers will bear with us until H 
pers, saluting outstanding commu- the foremost individual contribu- we have consumed the two car- y' 
nity services. tor to conservation. loads forwarded to us.” m 
vi 
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(== She New eck Cine STORAGE SPACE 
See... FREE! 


YOUR PAPER 
ON MICROFILM 


Here's a way for you fo see first-hand the economy and 
efficiency of microfilming your back newspapers. Send us a 
couple of your regular editions, and in a few days you will 
receive a 35 mm. film copy without cost or obligation. Uni- 
versity Microfilming service costs you no more than your 
present binding and filing system—saves you up to 95% stor- 
age space—and gives you copies that last 500 years. Accept 
this offer now—wire, phone, or write us—your copies are on 
the way. ' 


MAKE THIS TEST NOW—NO OBLIGATION 


UNIVERSITY 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN | 


MICROFILMS 
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3 Promotions 
In Columbus; 
PR Head Named 


CotumBus, O.— Three promo- 
tions in the executive staff of the 
Columbus Dispatch and Ohio 
State Journal 
were announced 
this week. 

William C. 
Gilchrist, for the 
last three years 
national advertis- 
ing manager of 
the Dispatch, has 
been named ad- 
vertising man- 
ager of the Jour- 
nal. 

Ralph G. 
Hemming, who for the last four 
years has been in charge of auto- 
motive and travel and resort ad- 
vertising for the Dispatch, will be 
national advertising manager of 
that paper. 

Sid R. Phillips, for the last 13 
years advertising manager of the 
Journal, has been named director 
of public relations of the Dis- 
patch Printing Co., to supervise 
promotional activities for the Dis- 
patch, the Journal and the Star. 
The Star is a tabloid weekly pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Gilchrist has been asso- 
ciated with the Dispatch since 
1935, and Mr. Hemming has been 
affiliated with the Dispatch for 
nine years. 

Previous to becoming advertis- 
ing manager of the Journal in 
1937, Mr. Phillips was associated 
with the promotion department of 
the Dispatch. 





Gilchrist 


Nimitz Officiates 
At UN Flag Raising 


PHILADELPHIA — Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz officiated Aug. 
10 at the raising of the blue and 
white flag of the United Nations 
over the Bulletin Building. ° 

About 200 Bulletin employes 
and executives attended the flag- 
raising ceremony, on the roof of 
the building at Juniper and Fil- 
bert Streets. 

Among Bulletin executives who 
participated were William L. Mc- 
lean, Jr., vicepresident and treas- 
urer and Richard W. Slocum, 
secretary and general manager. 

Mr. Slocum told the guests that 
“with our boys fighting in Korea 
under the UN banner, it seemed 
to us that there should be more 
of the flags flying back here in 
the United States. We hope that 
people everywhere will be en- 
couraged to display the banner.” 

f 


UN Flags Hung 
By New York Times 


Two United Nations flags are 
now being displayed with United 
States flags of equal size on the 
New York Times building. 
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Hohenberg Joins 
J-School Faculty 
At Columbia 


John Hohenberg, first American 
to be permanently assigned to the 
United Nations as correspondent, 
has been appointed a professor in 
the Graduate School of Journalism 
at Columbia University. 

Dean Carl W. Ackerman said 
the appointment of Mr. Hohen- 
berg, who has served for nearly 
five years as Chief UN correspon- 
dent of the New York Post, is 
effective immediately. He resigned 
from the Post. 

Mr. Hohenberg is 44. He was 
born in New York City but was 
educated at Seattle, Wash. Seeking 
a newspaper job on the Seattle 
Star, he was told by the city edi- 
tor he could have a job if he could 
turn in an interview with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. A few 
days later after a series of youth- 
ful adventures, the young reporter 
got the interview with President 
Warren G. Harding, who was re- 
turning from Alaska. 

Mr. Hohenberg returned to New 
York to complete his college edu- 
cation at Columbia in 1927 and 
won a Pulitzer Traveling Scholar- 
ship for 1927-28. He took post- 
graduate studies at the University 
of Vienna and did foreign corres- 
pondence work for the United 
Press, Manchester Guardian, New 
York Evening Post and other 
newspapers. On his return he be- 
came a- staff member of the Even- 
ing Post and was successively as- 
sistant city editor, feature editor 
and makeup editor. In 1933 he 
went to the New York Evening 
Journal, and in 1942 joined the 
Army. Back from Warld War II, 
he went to the New York Post 
and was assigned to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Hohenberg is a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, the United Na- 
tions Correspondents Association 
and American Newspaper Guild. 


Adds Sunday Edition 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The James- 
town Sun will become a seven- 
day newspaper beginning Sept. 3, 
when it will publish its first Sun- 
day edition. Harry E. Sharkey, edi- 
tor and publisher, said Philip B. 
Wagner presently serving as tem- 
porary state editor will be Sunday 


editor. The Sun, a morning daily, 


has been in operation since April 
28, 1949. 
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From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 





Squint’s Drumming 
For Fair Play! 


Squint Miller’s mighty proud of 
the big lot he owns that fronts on 
River Road— it’s one of the prettiest 
spots around here, 

He’s been in a stew about it lately, 
though. Seems that trash-dumpers 
take one look at his property, stop 
their car or truck, and out goes a load 


of rubbish, spilling all over his place © 


and the roadside, too. Wouldn’t that 
make you mad? 

Last night Squint dropped by the 
house. Over a friendly glass of beer, 
he tells me what he’s done. “I put a 
couple of empty oil drums out there,” 
he says, “‘with a big sign reading: ‘If 
you must dump trash—use these— 
I like to keep my property clean!” 

From where I sit, Squint’s sign 
should make any would-be roadside 
trash-dumpers feel pretty darned 
ashamed of themselves. Now and then, 
though, some folks just have to be re- 
minded that they ought to have as 
much regard for their neighbors’ rights 
as they do for their own. 


Marsh 
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Council Rejects 
Bid for Treaty 
On Information 


By Dudley Harmon 
U.P. Staff Correspondent 





GENEVA—Largely owing to ef- 
forts of the United States delega- 
tion, the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council has rejected at 
its 11th session here a resolution 
calling on the forthcoming session 
of the UN General Assembly to 
proceed with the elaboration of a 


special convention on Freedom of ; 


Information. 
This convention is designed to 
supplement one already approved 


by the Assembly on the Interna- | 


tional Transmission of News and 
the Right of Reply. The latter doc- 
ument will not be opened to sig- 


nature, however, until the proposed | 


is completed. | 
The unfinished treaty would be | 


second convention 


concerned largely with domestic 


principles of freedom of informa- 


tion. 
One Vote Margin 
The Council’s Social Committee 
voted early in the session here in 


favor of the resolution, 8 to S. | 
The United States led a vigorous | 
behind-the-scenes campaign in op- | 


position to the Committee’s deci- 
sion, however, and the Council re- 
jected it at a plenary meeting by 


a vote of 7 to 6 with 2 absten- | 


tions. 


Britain, Canada and Chile were | 
among those who joined the United | 


States in voting against the reso- 
lution. France, Mexico, India and 
Brazil were among the countries 
favoring it. 


Of special interest to news agen- | 
cies is adoption by the Council at | 


its Geneva session of a resolution 
which will enable the UN to re- 
ceive reports from information en- 
terprises alleging violations of free- 
dom of information in any part of 
the world. 

Hitherto only governments could 
submit such reports to the UN. 


Many hesitated for diplomatic rea- | 


sons to accuse a friendly govern- 
ment of such violations, but now 
they can be presented to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council by dele- 
gates in the name of the informa- 
tion enterprise which has made 
reports or surveys “concerning the 
current status of freedom of infor- 
mation in any part of the world.” 

Britain and Australia voted 


against this resolution, which was | 


adopted by a vote of 7 to 2 with 
6 abstentions. The United States 
strongly favored it. 


Newsprint Resolution 


The Council also adopted resolu- | 
tions urging governments to avoid | 
restricting the sale and purchase | 


of newsprint or jamming foreign 
radio broadcasts. 

A resolution accused certain gov- 
ernments of having intervened of- 


ficially “in the sale and purchase | 


of newsprint, either by restricting 
the amount of foreign currency al- 
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located for its importation or by 
rationing it among the various or- 
gans of the press, or by regulating 
the use by press enterprises of the 
newsprint placed at this disposal. 

The resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 13 in favor, none against, 
and 2 abstentions. The delegates 
of Mexico and Peru abstained on 
grounds the resolution raises po- 
litical issues. 

A second resolution, adopted 
unanimously, condemned jamming 
of radio broadcasts,” and requested 
the General Assembly to urge gov- 


right of their peoples to freedom 
of information.” 

The resolution is directed entire- 
ly against Russia, but the Coun- 
cil failed to support the efforts of 
the American delegate, Walter 
Kotschnig, to cite Russia by name 
in the resolution. 

All the Council’s decisions here 
are subject to approval by the 
forthcoming UN Assembly session. 


a 
152 in Wyoming 
CHEYENNE, Wyo.—The annual 
Wyoming Products Edition of the 


Gets Fla. Account 


LAKELAND, Fla. — J. Walter 
Thompson Co. has been awarded 
the contract to prepare and place 
advertising for the Florida Citrys 
Commission. The account, jn. 
volving about $1,500,000 a year. 
has been held by Benton & Bowles, 


We Beg Your Pardon 
A slight typographical error— 

Va. instead of Pa.—made a big 

difference in an Aug. 12 story of 





ernments to cease on grounds this 
constituted “interference with the 


Wyoming State Tribune, July 
ran to 152 pages. 


(Pa.) 
& Co. 
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a special edition by the Danville 
Morning News for Merck 
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#£nlike the 


shoemaker’s 
children... 


The Mutual Life’s ideas about its em- 
ployee relations are quite different from 
those of the legendary shoemaker whose 
children went barefoot. We think em- 
ployees deserve the same consideration 
that guides us in serving the public... 
belief in the rights of the individual. 

We want people in our business who 
have abilities that are well above aver- 
age, and we want to pay them better than 
average salaries for a superior quality of 
work. Our objectives are the highest 
possible standard of service to policy- 





holders and a desirable working environ- 
ment for our employees. Those objectives 
are sought through careful selection of 
new employees, analysis of special skills 
and aptitudes,.training courses, the pay- 


ment of salaries that correspond to re- 
sponsibilities, plus liberal provisions for 
vacations, sickness, and retirement. 

We feel sure all these result in happier 
working conditions that increase effi- 
ciency and inevitably benefit the owners 
of The Mutual Life—our more than one 
million policyholders. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT 55th STREET 
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Detroit News 
Station to Give 
College Course 


Detroit — The Detroit News, 
through its television station, 
wwJ-TV, and the University of 
Michigan will provide education 
programs this Fall. University 
courses on the adult level will be 
telecast in a series of Sunday pro- 
grams. 
~ The university has authorized 
Everett J. Soop, director of the 
U. of M. Extension Service, to 
prepare courses of study, publish 
bulletins, receive nominal enroll- 
ment fees and to conduct examin- 
ations. It is planned to give cer- 
tificates of recognition to those 
successfully completing the courses. 

The Sunday hour will be a three- 
part affair. The first 20 minutes 
will be devoted to lectures on his- 
tory, fine arts, music and the fun- 
damentals of the natural sciences. 

The second 20-minute period 
will be devoted to off-campus 
adult education courses, generally 
classified under the heading of 
“modern living.” This section will 
be less formal. It will draw on the 
university’s resources to stress the 
“how-to-do” techniques which are 
calculated to appeal to a large 
audience. 

The final one-third hour will 
show the University of Michigan at 
work. The “students” will be taken, 
via the electronic tubes, into re- 
search laboratories, workshops and 
the rare book vaults. This last priv- 
ilege is enjoyed by only a few stu- 
dents on the campus, usually those 
engaged in graduate work. 

Harry Bannister, general mana- 
ger of WWIJ-TV, described the 
program of the university and the 
station as “a serious effort to em- 
ploy the latest offspring of the me- 
chanical revolution in the field of 
education. It should prove the an- 
swer to those who criticize televi- 
sion for its entertainment ‘lure.’ ” 


Agencies Broaden 
Fight on ‘Bad’ Ads 


_ Advertising agencies are joining 
in a campaign to expand their 
fight against “objectionable” adver- 
using. 

The American Association of 
Advertising Agencies has invited 
non-members to take part in an 
active program to encourage 
wider participation in the 4A’s 
Monthly Interchange of Opinion 
on Objectionable Advertising. 
More than one-third accepted. 

The 4As has sent more than 
1,800 copies of a new folder, 
“How You, As An_ Individual, 
Can Help Reduce Objectionable 
Advertising,” to members for dis- 
tribution to key personnel. 

Right now the plan may be 
used, the 4A’s believes, to check 
advertising which attempts to cap- 
italize on fear of shortages or 
which makes objectionable use of 
defense themes. 
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Edgar Flint 


Robt. 


Edgar Flint, 
Robert Flint, 
Head Ink Firm 


Directors of Howard Flint Ink 


Flint 


Co. announce a change in their | 


corporate officials. Edgar B. Flint 
is the new president. Robert H. 
Flint is the vicepresident and also 
president 


of the firm’s wholly- | 


owned subsidiary, the Flint Chem- | 


ical Co. 
Edgar Flint, 40, has been active 
in the company’s management for 


17 years. During this period he has | 
devoted much time to research, | 


raw material purchases, produc- 
tion, and sales. 

Robert Flint is 37 and a gradu- 
ate of Amherst University. His 16 
years’ active work with the com- 
pany was interrupted by four years 
in the United States Navy, where 
he served in the South Pacific as 
a PT boat commander. He has 
concentrated his experience 


into | 


research and production problems. | 


Howard Flint, who founded the 
company in 1920, now becomes 
chairman of the board of direct- 
ors. F. Ernst Baumann continues 


as treasurer, a post he has occu- | 


pied for 28 years. 

The company operates nine ink 
manufacturing plants throughout 
the country and an oil refinery at 
San Antonio, Tex. 
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Lease Photo Plant 


GADSDEN, Ala.— The Gadsden | 
Times has leased the Gadsden En- | 


graving Co. facilities and the com- 
plete photography and engraving 
services have been moved into the 
Times Building. 


Scott 
Plate Lock 
is a 
Positive Lock 


does not depend on springs 

to hold plates. Quick 

action. Fastest printing 
speeds. Safest. 





Send for Catalog 


Walter Scott & Co., Inc. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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TION COMMUNI- 
CATION PAPERS. 





The world’s leading brand of COMMUNICATION PAPERS 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 23 - PENNSYLVANIA 





William T. Ellis, 
Bible Column 
Writer, Is Dead 


William T. Ellis, 76, whose Sun- 
day School lesson for adult readers 
has run widely in American and 
Canadian newspapers for more 
than 50 years, died Aug. 14 at his 


summer home near Lyndhurst, 
Ont. 
Dr. Ellis, newspaperman not 


clergyman by training, was one of 
the first syndicated writers; and 
for most of a half century his 
weekly articles were printed in 
about 100 papers. Unquestionably 
he wrote more words about reli- 
gion for newspaper readership than 
any other author before or during 
his life. 

To vivify his writing and relate 
the Bible to modern living, he 
made repeated trips to Bible lands. 
On one continuous journey he went 
to every area where the Bible 
story had transpired, from Rome 
to Eastern Persia. 

Covered Russia Revolution 

He also wrote non-religious ar- 
ticles for magazines, including a 
series on the Kerensky revolution 
in Russia and an article on the 
first battle fought by American 
troops alone in World War I. He 
was present during both events. 


He interviewed Ibn Saud, Arab 
king, closer to the Moslem holy 
city Mecca than any undisguised 
Christian had ever gone. 

For newspaper syndicates he 
covered the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence and the Washington Naval 
Limitation Conference. For many 
years he lectured to lay audiences 
and spoke at large religious gath- 
erings. He wrote several books in- 
cluding a best-seller on Billy Sun- 
day. 

Throughout his travels and peri- 
ods of journalism on secular top- 
ics, Dr. Ellis continued to write 
the syndicated Sunday School les- 
son, not missing a week in his half 
century. 

The Ellis newspaper articles, 
continuous since 1897, will not 
cease with his death. For several 
years, as illness has reduced Dr. 
Ellis’ output, he has written the 
Sunday School lesson in associa- 
tion with Dr. Earl L. Douglass of 
Princeton, N. J., and Dr. Douglass 


One of the 
44 . 


most important 
newspaper space 
buyers in America> 


SEE PAGE 47 





William T. Ellis 


will continue writing for the nu- 
merous newspapers that print the 
Ellis lesson. 

Reporter in Philadelphia 

William T. Ellis, born Oct. 25, 
1873, in Pittsburgh, grew up in 
Philadelphia and first saw the in- 
side of a newspaper office as a 
printer’s devil in his early teens. 
He had his opportunity as a re- 
porter on the old Philadelphia 
Item before rounding off his edu- 
cation at York Collegiate Institute, 
York, Pa. 

He was editorial-writer on the 
Philadelphia Press, when he began 
writing the Sunday School lesson 
for three newspapers. 

The “Dr.” in his name, as com- 
monly used, came from honorary 
degrees conferred by Davidson 
College and Temple University. 

Dr. Ellis was appointed Ameri- 
can Minister to China by President 
Wilson but he was prevented from 
serving when the Japanese Gov- 
ernment objected because of his 
earlier efforts to effect the release 
of imprisoned Korean Christians. 

The Ellis home for 40 years 
was in Swathmore, Pa. In 1948 
Dr. and Mrs. Ellis moved to York, 
Pa., home town of Mrs. Ellis, who 
survives him with a daughter, Mrs. 
Edward Everett Pierce, Jr.; two 
sons, Dr. MacKinnon Ellis of Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., and Franklin Court- 
ney Ellis of Winnetka, IIl., and 


seven grandchildren. 
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uEwSPAPER NEWS 5 
Australia 


® The only journal giving the 
news of advertisers, advertis- 
ing agents, publishing, print- 
ing and commercial radio in 
Australia and New Zealand. 
If you are planning sales 
campaigns or are interested 
in these territories read 


NEWSPAPER NEWS 
15 Hamilton Street 
Sydney, Australia 


Published Moatity, O= Year Subscription 


















Deadlines need not do this to you | 
' : 

















Delays on the job will always put you smack up against 
deadlines. But you can relax and take ’em in stride when 
you use the speed of Air Express. Electrotypers, engravers, 
printing houses, ad managers and agency men rely regu- i 
larly on the world’s fastest transportation method to give | 
them more time. This way they can do a better job. 

Air Express goes on every flight of the Scheduled Air. 
lines. This means overnight service coast to coast and 
border to border. And speeds up to 5 miles a minute. It’s 
convenient, too. You get special pick-up and delivery at 
no extra charge! Rates are Jow. 10 lbs. of printed matter 
goes 500 miles for $1.98; 20 lbs. for only $3.11. 


Air Express gives you all these advantages: 


World's fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best 


air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


AREURES 


GETS THERE FIRST 








A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. | 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
to these tabloids: 











Their excellence in Typography, Press-work, and Make- 
up won for them top recognition in their class at the 
20th Annual Exhibition of Newspapers held in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, April 25, 1950 under the auspices 
of N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 

Congratulations also to N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. for 
their continued prominence in the field of advertising 








“SPHEREKOTE” glass beaded drawsheets and blankets 
are used by all four of the newspapers named above, plus 
many of the other top contenders for honors in the Ayer 
Award competition. Altogether over 1,000 newspapers 
from coast to coast have installed these new draws, 
which offer the first really satisfactory answer to the 
problem of ink transfer, smudging and double printing. 





and for their outstanding influence in the promotion of 
higher standards of printing for the newspaper publi- 
cations of the United States. 

And to all other winners in all classes for setting each 
year such high standards of quality as to make the 
winning of these certificates of merit full testimony of 
“a job well done.” 


a Feet 


- 


HEETS 


DRAW 
AND 


BLANKETS 





Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & Mra. Co., St. 
Paul 6, Minn., also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure- 
sensitive Tapes, ““Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, ““Un- 
derseal’”” Rubberized Coating, ‘“Scotchlite” Reflective 
Sheeting, “Safety-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” 
Abrasives, “3M’’ Adhesives. 






Shanks, Mr. Fehiman! 


Excerpts from an important article, ““Sell National Ads at the t 
Local Level,” reproduced opposite, are the carefully considered 
thoughts of a nationally known Advertising Counsel, Frank E. 





Fehlman. 


A compliment such as this from a constant user of the Epiror & PusLisHeER MARKET 
GUIDE earries a lot of weight. It is a wholly unsolicited tribute from a specialist 
who has long concentrated on newspaper advertising. 





Here is proof that the survey material appearing exclusively in E & P’s MARKET 
GUIDE is used by the sales and advertising staff: helps to open new markets and adds 
linage to the newspapers on established lists; adds more papers to the lists as busi- 
ness expands. It is a medium of advertising in which the newspaper’s message works 
12 full months for a single insertion cost. The biggest and best buy for newspapers 
in the advertising field in the United States and Canada. 


The MARKET GUIDE is be- 
ing ordered by many of the 
largest national advertisers in 
America. 


- - - RESERVE YOUR 
SPACE NOW FOR THE 
1951 EDITION. 
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4 EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 1700 Times Tower, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
: Gentlemen: The undersigned hereby authorizes EDITOR & 
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ij space in the 1951 Edition of the Market Guide. | 
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PROMOTION 


Kids’ Swim 








By T. S. Irvin 


| HOWEVER long and hard you 
| search, it is doubtful whether you 
| can ever come up with a promo- 
| tion designed to win friends for 
| your newspaper that is better than 
| some program that involves chil- 
dren. 

As a result, some of the best 
promotions in the country are 
those that do involve kids, and it 
would probably be hard to find a 
county in the country whose kids, 
in one way or another, are not 
touched by some enterprising 
newspaper promotion. 

A Serious Situation 

There is nothing unusual about 
the Omaha World-Herald’s swim 
promotion. But one statement in 
a report we have on it from E. T. 
McClanahan, who has just gone 
from the Houston (Tex.) Post to 
the World-Herald as promotion 
manager, makes it worth this 
week’s headline. 

“The drowning situation is seri- 
ous in Omaha,” Mr. McClanahan 
| writes, “because of the near-by 
Missouri River and a large lake, 
both of which are unsupervised. 
| “Last year there were five 
drownings, this year only two, 
| one in the river and one in the 
lake. The Red Cross safety ser- 
vices department believes the de- 
crease in deaths is due to our 
swimming program and the wide 
publicity given it.” 

Certainly that makes the swim- 
| ming program well worth while. 
And certainly, too, it is an easy 
program for any newspaper to 
undertake. The World - Herald 
runs its program, under Hollis 
Limprecht, youth activities direc- 
tor for the newspaper, in coopera- 
tion with the Red Cross. 

4,617 Registered 

This year, 4,617 kids between 
| five and 15 registered for swim- 
| ming lessons at five pools. Les- 

sons were provided by the Red 
Cross over a six-week period. At 
the end of this period, a city-wide 
swimming contest was held. 

Medals were given the winners, 
| and certificates the runners-up. 
Aside from providing these, print- 
ing registration cards, and devot- 
ing publicity space to the program, 
the World- Herald is put to no 
expense that could not be carried 
by even the slimmest promotion 
budgets. 

If you don’t have a summer 
program for kids in your territory, 
here’s an easy and an effective 
| one to consider. 

Appleton Buying Habits 

By MosT standards, the Apple- 
| ton (Wis.) Post-Crescent would 
| be called a small newspaper. It 





Classes 


Keep Budget Afloat 


has a circulation of some 29,000 
in a city zone population of 
around 70,000. Yet there is no- 
thing small about the fine service 
it renders advertisers in its new 
“Consumer Buying Habit Study.” 
This is a project any metropolitan 
newspaper with a circulation run- 
ning into the hundreds of thou- , 
sands could well point to with 
pride. 

The current study, just getting 
into the hands of advertisers and 
agencies, is the third annual study 
of this kind the Post-Crescent has 
undertaken. It is done in coopera- 
tion with the Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. It covers 97 different 
product classifications sold through 
grocery, drug and department 
stores. 

The study is neatly printed for 
quick and easy reference and un- 
derstanding in a 64-page file-size 
book. 


Test and Proof 

Two promotions involving the 
New York market are at hand this 
week that provide an interesting 
big and little comparison. One is 
from the Bayonne (N. J.) Times, 
the other from the New York 
News. 

Boasting twice the circulation 
of any other newspaper in the 
country, the News sends out a re- 
print of a full page ad it ran in 
newspapers recently telling that 
for the first half of this year it 
carried more retail advertising 
than any other New York news- 

aper. 

Appended to this is a note from 
Advertising Manager Thomas J. 
Cochrane informing that .three- 
fourths of all money spent in 
New York City at retail for gro- 
ceries, meats, drugs, liquors, etc., 
is spent by middle income families, 
and twice as many of these read 
the News as read any other paper. 

Now this is impressive stuff. 
If for nothing else, for sheer size 
and weight. But equally impres- 
sive, especially to the small and 
timorous advertiser lured by New 
York’s tempting opportunities, is 
the offer extended by the Bay- 
onne Times. In a neat little broad- 
side, the Times invites the adver- 
tiser to “Test Metropolitan New 
York . . . easily, effectively, eco- 
nomically.” The folder offers 
what an advertiser seeks in a test 
market—no outside influence, no 
waste circulation, a complete, 
compact market, diversification, 
buying power, economy. 

Different as they can be, both 
approaches should prove effective 
because they are well thought out 
and well executed. 
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Harry J. Ketry, 80, for 56 
®bituaryp years in the newspaper business 
‘ in Montana, at Kalispell, Mont., 
Aug. 9. From 1924 to 1944, he 
GEORGE WARREN WELCH, 69, published the Flathead Monitor, 
executive vicepresident of the a weekly, at Kalispell and before 
Pepper Publishing Co., publishers then had been associated with the 
of the Gainesville (Fla.) Sun, at Lewistown (Mont.) Democrat- 
his desk, Aug. 8. News, Bitter Root (Mont.) Times, 
FreD L. Hook, 71, editor and Anaconda (Mont.) Standard and 
publisher of the South Milwaukee the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
(Wis.) Journal for 44 years until Review. Mr. KELLY was_nick- 
last May 1 and a leader in the named “Hungry Horse Harry” be- 
Wisconsin Press Association, Na- cause of his work for Hungry 
tional Editorial Association and Horse Dam, $200,000,000 hydro- 
Milwaukee Press Club, Aug. 7. electric project near Kalispell. 





Classified Section 


A Country-Wide Advertising Exchange 


TO BUY: Equipment, Plants, Properties 
TO HIRE: Qualified Help in all departments 
TO SECURE: Positions all departments, any state. 


RATE GUIDE—Consecutive Insertions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
Insertions Line Rate Insertions Line Rate 
1 $.50 1 $1.00 
ee 40 2 90 
(Four time orders include 1 4 80 
year registration in E&P Place- (Lower 13 and 52 week rates 
ment Service for positions not obtainable upon application). 
advertised.) harge ads accepted from recog- 
Advance Payment Requested nized companies. 


Count 30 units per line (27 units for box). No abbreviations. 
Add 15c¢ for Box service—Replies mailed daily. 


Editor & Publisher reserves the right to edit all copy. 
DEADLINE WEDNESDAY at 2 P.M. 
(After Last Mail) 
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MAY | HAVE ge | 
| A WORD WITH a3 %@ )) | 
YOu? cep PI 
We've Revised our Classified é 


Section and hope you find it 


easier reading. 
a e 7 2 & a 


| The Departmental arrangement in all classifica- | 


| tions will help you find your need quickly. 


In Buying—Selling—Trading, our aim is to pre- | 


effective manner for both our readers and our 


advertisers. 


| 
| sent these advertising messages in a precise and 
| 


We will weleome any comments. 


Evelyn Z. Kolojay 
Classified Manager, 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
























WittiaM H. Hackman, 75, for 
36 years reporter and political 
writer for the Danville (Ill.) Com- 
mercial-News and for 20 years 
Danville correspondent for the 
Chicago Tribune, Aug. 10. 

RoBert H. PRITCHARD, 58, for- 
mer president of the National 
Editorial Association and editor 
and publisher of the Weston (W. 
Va.) Democrat, a weekly, from 
1921 until his retirement last year, 
Aug. 15. He headed the NEA 
in 1935. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper Brokers 








PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota oe age Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
*x* The ‘‘Golden Rule’’ is our yard- 
stick. Arthur W. Stypes, 625 Market 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
| per brokers. We would like to be of 
| service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buyer. 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 

Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
DAILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain 
States, Midwest, Southwest. Unlimit- 
ed Service in Limited Field. Ray E. 
Mohler & Associates, 312 Boston 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 
J. R. GABBERT 
3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
Venice, California 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 

A. 8S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For any size poper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 

and sold without publicity. 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California. 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 






































Publications for Sale 





DAILY in eastern state. Nice plant. 
Own building. Want to get larger pa- 
| per. Annual business $100,000 plus. 
nusual chance for working partners. 
Balanced farm and factory area. Fine 
town. $35,000 down payment. Box 
6175, Editor & Publisher. 


COUNTY SEAT DAILY published in 
Rocky Mountain state. Old estab- 
lished, exclusive, growing. $72,000, 
Box 6253, Editor & Publisher. 
FAMOUS OLD ARIZONA WEEKLY 
IN HEALTHIEST year round part of 
state; 4300’ elevation. 1949 gross 
$28,000; 1949 net $16,000; substan- 
tial commercial business; larger com- 
lete inventory of presses and equip- 
ment; valuable historical files; real 
opportunity for development. $20,000 
cash needed. Box 6287, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

FLORIDA NEWSPAPER Property 
grossing $500,000. Excellently located 
and well equipped. Offered at gross. 
HARVEY MALOTT, Scarritt Building, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

NEBRASKA WEEKLY for sale in one 
of best small cities. Owner says ‘‘will 
net $1,000 a month to hustler.”’ Priced 
at $20,000, $10,000 down or might 
trim for all cash. RAY E. MOHLER 
& Associates, 312 Boston Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

NEWSPAPER PROPERTY located in 
Southern Florida. Published five days 
and Sunday. Circulation 15,000. Ad- 
dress Box 6265. Editor & Publisher. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S MOST 
PROFITABLE WEEKLY. Gross $31,- 
000, nets close to $15,000. Asking 
$15,000 down. Jack L. Stoll, 4958 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 27, Cal. 


























ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications for Sale 


PRINTING AND Publishing Plant t © 
sale in small mid-western town, Con. 
pletely equipped with linotype, direg, | 
o-mat, presses, bindery equipment, ge. 
tle estate. Lyle Robbins, 125% y @ 
Randolph, Macomb, Il. “tf 
WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of new, | 
paper Properties for Sale. May 
BROS., Binghamton, New York, 


Publications Wanted 


DO YOU want to retire? If so » 

| will lease your newspaper. 20 yeay 

| experience. We pay the rent in cas) 

| by the month. 

WILLIAMS NEWSPAPER (0, 
Spencer, Iowa 























20-YEAR NEWSMAN seeks best buf 
that $10,000 down will swing. Pr. 
fers midwest or south. Box 6249, Rd. 
tor & Publisher. 


DO YOU WANT to retire from you 
newspaper ownership by _ degrees, 
knowing it is in responsible hands! 
Man, woman both now in responsible 
newspaper positions, each over 2% 
years all-around experience and knov. 
how; small amount of money to invest, 
would like working-buying agreement 
on daily West or Southwest; or good 
weekly with growing pains and eon 
verting possibilities. Write Box 6228, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED PUBLISHER wants 
weekly or small daily within half 
day’s drive of New York. Can make 
ample down payment. Box 6273, Edi. 
tor & Publisher. 


Business Opportunities 


PAPER MILL for sale, can produce 
newsprint, book and magazine papers, 
Located in Michigan. Excellent labor 
conditions, capacity eighty tons daily, 
Price reasonable. Box 6212, Editor 
Publisher. 


| 
| 

















Promotion Services 





YOUR REAL ESTATE BOARD 
WILL BUY THIS CAMPAIGN! 


Scores of Real Estate Boards are buy- 
ing the new 13-ad illustrated Realtor 
campaign included in the June releas 
of the Howard Parish Classified Ad 
vertising Service. ‘‘It meant ove 
$1,000 worth of plus business,’’ says 
Alan Clark, CAM, Amarillo News 

lobe. ‘‘Revenue from this campaign 
will pay cost of your Service for 2 o 
3 years,’’ states CAM Wayne Moores, 
Charlotte Observer. Campaign contains 
13 ads in 4-column or 2-column size. 
Write for sample copy and quotation 
on return-at-will basis. Howard Parish 
Classified Advertising Service, 8th 
— Daily News Tower, Miami 382, 
la 





Press Engineers 


E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Church Street 
Rockford Tilinois 
MACHINISTS—Dismantling, moving, 
assembling, entire newspaper plants. 
Repairs, maintenance, service nation 


wide. 
LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


3626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 











Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 
Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 
WHE 


28 East 4th St., New York 3, N. ¥. 
Phone: SPring 17-1740 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 
peunthne— See 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER for August 19, 1950 


Service Nationwide 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 
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=TACHINERY and SUPPLIES | 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 





MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 








Composing Room Newsprint Press Room Stereotype 
be CANADIAN Newsprint, original mill CUTLER-HAMMER, two-motor full FOR SALE 
3—C Intertypes 3 a shipment, any size rolls, carload lots autenetie aeenpegss Cog’ a = we 

type 42 em, 3 mags. at attractive prices. August shipment | control panels, volt, 3 phase, - — : a a 

1—0 oT Intertype Tripod aux. ona continnees bookings. Inquiries | cycle AC. Complete with resistors and Se os ces ee 
a Intertype with quadder invited. Canadian Newsprint Supply | push button stations: ’ 8 g 
LINOTYPES—25—38—#14. Co., Alfred Horn, 370 Lexington Ave., One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type, HAMMOND model R-3 radial arm 
414 LINOTYPE, serial 345000. New York 17, N. Y. Tel.: ORegon 9- — poe 3 or 4 units at moderate Router, 20 x 23%" bea 
A 45 C ller. 3870. speed. , 2 22% . 
Goss 45 C mat ro 


NO. 25 Vandercook proof press. 
GOSS plate shaver. 

8-PAGE Model A duplex. 

8-PAGE Goss Comet. 

MIEHLE and Babcock presses. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
“~ 323 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











WHY PAY MORE! Immediate deliv- 
ery on L& B Heavy Duty Newspaper 
Turtles in any quantity. Cast iron 
machined top, tubular steel legs with 
rigid “X’’ cross brace. Height you 
specify with half inch adjustment u 
or down. With 4-inch cast, iron wheels 
in ball bearing swivel fork, $59.50. 
Same wheel and fork, but with Durex 
wheel bearing, $62.50. With 5-inch 
Darnell steel wheel in ball bearing, 
swivel steel fork, $71.50 with 5-inch 
Darnell rubber wheel in ball bearing, 
swivel steel fork, $74.50. All prices 
F.0.B. Shipped fully assembled and 
ersted. Satisfied customers in practi- 
cally every state in the Union. 90% 
of North Carolina dailies are using 
L&B Turtles. Write for literature or 
order direct from this ad. 
L. & B. SALES COMPANY 
113 West Market Street 
Elkin, North Carolina 





FOR SALE: Late Model 8, 14, 
Linotypes. Immediate Shipment. 
Printeraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 


MODEL 8 LINOTYPE #27999 with 
Electric Pot, AC Motor, 2 Molds in 
4 Mold Disk, 3 Magazines, Metal Feed 
$2500. Available immediately. Ma- 
chine in fine condition, can be inspect- 








ed. ALAN DIETCH, 71 Queensboro 
Rd.. Rochester 9, N. Y. 

INTERTYPE—Model 0-3 No. 5635 
with gas Monomelt pot—Universal 
mold with 8 pt., 11 pt., & 14 pt. 
Complete with 3 magazines. Replaced 
by new machine. Priced at $2,500 for 
quick sale. Sold ‘‘As is-where is.’’ 


Write the Belvidere Daily Republican, 
Belvidere, Ill., or Phone 41. 





KELLOG-Type-O-Writer Keyboard for 
Linotype or Intertype. New—never 








been used. Reason for selling — no 
longer needed. Write the Belvidere 
Daily Republican, Belvidere, Ill., or 
Phone 41. 

Mail Room 
Ai, PITNEY-BOWES. For Hi-Speed 
meter stamping, sealing, stacking, 


counting and sureness of operation— 
it’s tops! MAIL-O-METER for apply- 
ing adhesive stamps at hi-speed. Seals. 
Both rebuilt. We buy all addressing, 
mailing machinery. The ADAMM (Co., 
250—3rd Ave., N. Y. C. 10, N. ¥ 








Newsprint 
STANDARD NEWSPRINT. Rolls— 
sheets. All sizes. All types printing 


papers. Box 6301, Editor & Publisher. 





OFFERING 
CANADIAN NEWSPRINT 
STANDARD Quality-32 Ib. basis, any 
Size you desire for immediate or de- 
layed shipment. GUARANTEED sizes 
and QUALITY to your order, at a 
very attractive price. Order now! 
EAST WEST TRADING CORP. 
79 Wall Street, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 
Anover 2-0165 


rial WHITE very best qual- 
ity; 6 cars large rolls; 4 cars half 
rolle—36 diameter. Bunge Pulp & 
aper Co.. 45 W. 45 St.. New York 
19, New York. 





STANDARD 





Need Specialized help? Use the 
woh Wanted Section. Deadline 
Wednesdays—2 P.M 











EDITOR & PUBLISHER for August 19,/1950 





AVAILABLE up to 1,000 tons stand- 
ard newsprint, all sizes. S. B. Beh- 
rens, 115 Onderdonk Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Phone: Evergreen 6-0505. One 
of New York’s largest converters of 
newsprint. 





Photo Engraving 





PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 

ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. 538 S. Clark St. 
New York Chicago 





Press Room 


PRESSES FOR SALE 


SCOTT—4—MULTI-TYPE UNITS, 
32-64 Page capacity, 22% inch cutoff; 








Pair Folders, Floor Feed; twin 60 h.p. 
drives. Maximum color flexibility. 
Available immediately. 


HOE-Z-TYPE, 23 9/16 inch cutoff, 4 
Units, 32-64 Page capacity, Roller 
Bearings, Steel Cylinders, Pair Fold- 
ers. Substructure, Reels, Tensions, 
Motor Drives. 


HOE 3 UNIT—24-48 Page capacity, 
end feed 22%” cutoff, rubber rollers, 
A.C. Drive and pony autoplate. 


GOSS UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 
POSED, 32-64 Page capacity, 22% 
inch cutoff. 

KEMP IMMERSION REMELT FUOR- 
NACE, complete with Carburetor and 
Controls. Bottom Pour Off Spout, 
4.500 pound capacity, 32-inch diame- 
ter, guaranteed new condition. 


MODEL E DUPLEX FLATBED—8- 
Page; A.C. Motor. 


OFFSET PRESSES — Job Presses; 
Bindery Equipment. 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 


BRyant 9-1132 


Phone: 





AVAILABLE 
IMMEDIATELY 


24-PAGE SCOTT 
SPEED KING 


ONLY $8,000 
AS IS ON FLOOR 








WITH everything except mat roller, 
chases and trucks. This press, com- 
pletely rebuilt at the factory in 1937, 
will be in operation until Sept. 1. 


DAVID TRACHT 


DAILY REPORTER 
DOVER, OHIO 


Phone 42167 





FOR SALE: 8-Page Duplex model A 
with half and quarter-page folder and 
A. C. motor equipment. Available for 
direct shipment September Ist. Fine 
outfit, now running. Box 6252, Editor 
& Publisher. 








One 40/3 H.P. faceplate type. Will 
power 4 decks single width, quad or 
16-page tubular, press. 

Also, one 25 H.P., 220 volt, 60 
cycle, 3 phase, AC, G.E. single motor 
friction press drive with drum speed 
controller suitable for 3 deck single 
width press or equivalent. 

Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. 


THE EASTERN COLOR PRINTING 


Waterbury 20, Conn. 


€ 


( 


( 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
= NSM Hee gg ~se we 
Hoe-Pancoast 12-couple Color Press 


FLAT and Curved Casting Boxes, 


HOE combination Jig Saw and Drill. 


HOE heavy duty Saw and Trimmer. 


ISTRANDER-Seymour full page Flat 
Shaver. 


+OSS Curved Plate Shaver. 
+OSS 45-C Dry Mat Roller. 


all 
sizes. 


STEREO. Metal Pots, up to 4-ton ca- 


pacity. 


VANDEROOOK full page Proof Press. 


Scott Stereo. 


: . ri 4-PIECE Equipment for 
with single folder and single upper . me” 2 - 1 Pp 
former. 21%” sheet cut; 4” thick 23 9/16” sheet cut, %” plates 
i ae es nities NEW HALL Form Tables and ‘‘Du- 
Address Box 6251, Editor & Publisher. rei** light-weight Stereotype 





16-PAGE SCOTT Rotary Press, com- | - 
plete with stereotype pot, pump and 
plate finishing equipment; also, du- 
plex mat roller. Will print color on 
4 pages in any combination. Single 
plates on most runs. Ran every day 


Chases 
THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Ince. 


120 West 42nd St., New York 18 
(Plant at Stamford, Conn.) 





until May of this year when we moved 


DOUBLE WOOD JR. Autoplates with 


into new plant. Can demonstrate. | pump and_ pot. Wood Autoshaver. 
$7,500 cash. W. J. Missett, Suffolk, | Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broad- 
Virginia. way, New York 7, N. 2 2 





16 PAGE DUPLEX Tubular News- 


paper Press. With stereo equipment. 
Available immediately. AC_ motor 
equipment. TURNER PRINTING MA- 


CHINERY, INC., 2630 Payne Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. Branches: ~Chi- 
cago—Detroit. 





GOSS 28-Page press, 22%” cut-off, 
AC drive, stereotype equipment. 
George C. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 


24-PAGE HOE Web Newspaper Press, 
2 plates wide, 3 units of eight pages, 
23 9/16” sheet cut. With A.C. motors 
and complete plate-making equipment. 
Ready prompt-shipment. For further 
details: Thomas W. Hall Company, 
Ine., Stamford, Conn. 








PRESS, Babcock in good mechanical 
condition. The Virginian, Covington, 
Virginia. 





Printing Plants 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANT 








Intertypes, Cox-O-Type, 8-page 
Press, Ludlow, Material Making Ma- 
chine, make up tables, Saw, Proof 
Press. Stereotype Caster, Mat roller 
a Complete Soup to Nuts’’ plant 
outside of office. The whole works. 


$27,500. 


PRINTERS TROUBLE 
SHOOTER 


5-5353—Person to Person Calls— 
New Haven, Conn. 


What a buy! 


Tel. 





Stereotype 





DUPLEX TUBULAR 
STEREO MACHINERY 


Vacuum Casting Box 
Boring Machine, New Style 
Electric Mat Scorcher 
Routing Machine 

Pu 


Metal Furnace & m 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO. INC. 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 





SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
ump. Wood Autoshaver. Printcraft 
epresentatives, 277 Broadway, New 
¥en T, Be Se 














TON GAS Metal Pot. 


Good condition, 
cheap. Wilson Daily Times, Wilson, 
North Carolina. 


~ Wanted to Buy 


WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1132 











HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


for 
All Surplus Composing Room 
Equipment 


Send full details. 


LINOTYPE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Established Since 1914 
337 Canal Street, N. Y. C. 
Canal 6-0916 








'PLEX Model A. or Comet Press 
Wanted, Cash. Grenada (Mississippi) 


Sentinel-Star. 
xeewe 
WANTED! 
100 TO 150 TONS 


32%4 or 33 inch Rolls 
White Standard 
NEWSPRINT 


UOTE PRICE AND 
CHIPPING DATES 


Box 6259. 
Editor & Publisher 


x «wee 

















MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





Wanted to Buy 


Display Advertising 


Editorial 


Mechanical =~ 





WANTED NOW 
16 OR 24-PAGE fast Rotary with 
Stereotype equipment Duplex E 


or AB. 
LINOTYPES—All models. 
HIGHEST cash prices paid. Write 
particulars. 
AMERICAN PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO., INC. 
88 Gold Street, N.Y.C. REctor 2-2283 


WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
503—4th Ave. 8. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

24 to 32 Page Rotary Stereotype web 
press complete as possible for use. 
Box 6062, Editor & Publisher. 


OLINE OR KOHLER reel with Jones 
tension. Dealers’ offers solicited. Cali- 
fornia Rotogravure Co., 2801 E. 11 
St., Los Angeles 23, California. 


EIGHT PAGE Deck for Hoe single 
width decker type press, number 1134 
with 21%-inch cutoff. Daily Times, 
Wilson, North Carolina. 


GOSS Press single width (two pages 
wide). 13% inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 




















SINGLE WIDTH semi-cylindrical 
press with or without stereotyping 
machinery. Must be 22%” cutoff. 


Write Box 6234, Editor & Publisher. 
WOOD PONY Autoplate Machine, 
length of sheet cutoff 2234”, prefer 
heavy duty machine with vacuum at- 
tachment. Advise price and condition. 
Box 6270, Editor & Publisher. 











HELP WANTED 


A LARGE DAILY newspaper, near 
New York, wants a top-notch retail 
advertising man who makes good lay- 
outs and can really sell, a man who 
wants to get to the top and is willing 
to work hard to get there. The oppor- 
tunity is here. Are you the man? 
Salary and bonus. State all details in 
— letter. Box 6165, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


EXPERIENCED DISPLAY salesman 
—qualified to handle all types of ac- 
counts in one of Ohio’s best medium 
sized dailies. Excellent opportunity 
—new million dollar plant. Send 
full details in first letter. Box 6201, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Wanted 
SOCIETY EDITOR 


FOR METROPOLITAN DAILY 


MUST be experienced, have individual 


writing style, good character and 
pleasing personality. 
BETWEEN 28 AND 38 


Good Salary to right person 


ADDRESS BOX 6294 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 





LEADING SURPLUS Retail Outlet in 
Northern Ohio needs advertising man- 
ager for two stores. Newspaper dis- 
play layout and card writing experi- 
ence important. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Salary up to five thousand 
dollars if you qualify. Write giving 
past experience, age, education, etc. to 
Box 6222, Editor & Publisher. 
RETAIL DISPLAY MAN with five or 
more years experience in sales, copy, 
lay-out; preferably not metropolitan. 
We sell merchandising ideas, advertis- 
ing, and programs; no promotions. 
Long established intermountain morn- 
ing and evening combination. Detail 
experience fully, salary level. Box 
6221. Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED advertising man for 
small daily in rapidly growing town 
of 12,000 in Florida, Must be capable 
salesman, able to make layouts, good 








on detail, sober and reliable. Refer- 
ences required. Write Palatka Daily 
News, Palatka, Fla. 








INSTRUCTOR in advertising wanted 
in eastern College. $4,100 for nine 
months term. College degree and 
practical newspaper experience re- 
quired for permanent position. Write 
Box 6278, Editor & Publisher, 





Administrative 
WANTED: An experienced but young 
man, not subject to draft to manage 
a small daily in a town of 5,000 in 
middle west. Must have excellent rec- 
ommendations as to ability and charac- 
ter, good personality, a liberal Demo- 
erat and have lived in small town in 
that area. Box 6284, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








Circulation 


ADVANCEMENT, permanency, good 
pay available to competent man in 
circulation field. Florida newspaper. 
Write, detail experience—background. 
Box 6177, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
FOR leading MES 46,000 Circulation 
Newspaper. Exceptional opportunity 
for man with good promotion ideas 
and intestinal fortitude. Special 
knowledge in developing mail sub- 
scriptions. No fast talkers or fancy 
executives need apply. Box 6300, Edi- 











tor & Publisher. 

ESTABLISHED small daily seeks cir- 
culation campaign. What do you 
have? Write Fred Massengill, Jr., 


Tribune, Terrell, Texas. 


Classified Advertising 





NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING Sales- 
man, military exempt, under 40, want- 
ed who can layout and sell all the 
way through, under real competition 
Position permanent on one of coun- 
try’s oldest daily newspapers. Box 
6282. Editor & Publisher. 

TOP FLIGHT Display Advertising 
Salesman—for one of the South’s 
largest dailies. Man who can sell and 
willing to rise above the average staff 
men to available executive position. 
Substantial salary and attractive bo- 
nus and commission. Box 6280, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 








WANTED SPACE SALESMAN by 
newspaper representative, New York 
office. Give details, education and ex- 
oy hoon Box 6255, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





YOUNG DISPLAY Advertising Sales- 


man for Pennsylvania daily. Must 
have car. Know layout. Give experi- 
ence, references and salary desired. 
Position open now. Write Box 6299, 


Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG EXPERIENCED aggressive 
advertising salesman for long estab- 
lished, prize winning Wisconsin week- 
lies. Must be producer and able to 
prove it. Excellent salary, bonus and 
stock ownership. Write Box 6296, 
Editor & Publisher. 








CLASSIFIED SALESMAN. Excellent 
opportunity to show your stuff on a 
54 year old southern daily without 
competition. Write Box 6198, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Display Advertising 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
wanted, (sober), 








salesman 
qualified to handle 
all types of contract accounts and 
make own layouts. Congenial associ- 
ates. Good propositions for permanent 
man. Send references, samples of 
work and salary bracket. Advertising 
Director, Jackson Daily News, Jack 
son, Mississippi. 

EXPERIENCED aggressive advertis- 
ing manager wanted at once by small 
northern [Illinois daily. Prefer some- 
one who is presently employed on 
weekly or assistant on daily looking 





for advancement. Job requires some- 
one with plenty of ‘‘zip’’ and 
‘‘punch.’’ Salaty & Bonus. Write 
Box 6291, Editor & Publisher. 

58 


Editorial 
IF YOU are interested in a job on a 
Pennsylvania daily or weekly newspa- 
ner, write to the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publisher’s Association, 207 
Telegraph Building, Harrisburg. sum- 


marizing briefly your experience, train- 
ing and abilities. 








WANTED: Home economist with spe- 
cial flair for food writing. Must have 
ideas, good personality. Good oppor- 
tunity on outstanding Southern news- 


paper. Write full experience. give 
oe Box 6127, Editor & Pub- 
Isher, 





PERMANENT spot society-club desk 
and general reporting for young wo- 
man. The News-Press, Nebraska City, 
Nebraska. 


REPORTER—Journalism graduate or 
slight experience, eligible Veteran 
training. Small Pennsylvania daily. 

















Box 6295, Editor & Publisher. 





EXPERIENCED MALE general re- 


porter, feature writer for near Chi- 
cago weekly newspaper. Write fully 
giving starting salary. Box 6274, 
Editor & Publisher. 





EXPERIENCED WRITER 


NATIONWIDE corporation has per- 
manent position for mature writer at 
its head office in New York City. Must 
have several years experience in news- 
paper or magazine writing. Knowledge 
of industrial magazine editing desir- 
able but not essential. Applicant must 
be willing to transfer to other parts 
of the United States at a later date. 
Salary based on qualifications and ex- 
perience, Send complete record of edu- 
eation, business experience, age, marl- 
tal status and date available for em- 
ployment. Box EP 1244, 221 W. 41 
a ee ee ee es cas 


IF YOU are interested in a permanent 
job as copyreader on an Illinois af- 
ternoon daily, answer this ad giving 
experience, age, marital and _ draft 
status, references. Box 6276, Editor 
& Publisher. 


MIDWESTERN Republican newspa- 
per will soon have permanent berth 
for experienced copyreader. Tell ex- 
perience, training, background, give 
references, first letter. Write Box 
6277, Editor & Publisher. : 


AFTERNOON DAILY, 7,000 circula- 
tion, has opening for experienced re- 
porter capable of covering all beats. 
This is a better than average oppor- 
tunity for ambitious young man able 
to grow with paper. State age, ex- 
perience, salary desired. Sturgis Jour- 
nal, Sturgis, Michigan. 


REPORTER WANTED, meeting these 
qualifications as closely as_ possible: 
experience on dailies and labor press, 
familiarity and sympathy with labor 
movement, knowledge of Congress, real 
interest in liberal economic and legis- 
lative issues. Box 6279, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WOMAN EDITOR WANTED: For a 
woman’s fraternal magazine. Prefer 
one with experience as woman’s editor 
of small city or big town newspaper. 
Fraternal magazine or news house or- 























gan experience acceptable. Experi- 
enced general news reporter might 
qualify. Permanent position at good 
salary. Must live in mid-west town 
of publication. Box 6285, Editor & 
Publisher. 





WE ARE looking for a thoroughly 
competent copy reader who can han- 
dle any kind of a job around the rim. 
He should neither be too old nor too 
young. Location is a delightful city 
in the middle-west. Living conditions 
ideal. It is a good sized paper, not- 
able for its stability of employment. 
Jood future assured by versatility 
and efficiency. Any application should 





be accompanied by references. Write 
Box 6292, Editor & Publisher. 
YOUNG newspaperman for feature 
contact work with editors. Car es- 
sential. Give experience and income 
requirements. Box 6257, Editor & 
Publisher. 





YOUNG Journalism grad with small 
daily experience for assistant syndi- 


cate editing. Write experience and 
salary start. Box 6256, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Photographers 





WANTED EXPERIENCED photogra- 
pher to operate Speed Graphic. 
know darkroom work as 
references. 


Must 
well. Give 


Casper (Wyoming) Tri- 











bune Herald. 


EXPERIENCED PRINTER for w 























usual position. Must know comme.— 40 yea! 
cial, publication office routine, adye. day- 

tising mark-up for machines and esti. entire ‘ 
mating: letterpress. Vicinity Ney om. 


York City. Steady. Box 6281, Edita ¢ 
& Publisher. 



































s | penses 
GOOD OPPORTUNITY for combing merch! 
tion news photographer-cagraves on aren, 
midwest weekly newspaper. Box 627 tor 
Editor & Publisher. ‘ CIRO 
WANTED — Two experienced wa aggres 
pressmen able to operate Cline ree on M 
No habitual drinkers. Night, $88, uy Thoro' 
hours. Write R. R. Fulton, press roo, chant 
supt., Times-World Corp., Roanoke 19 and. 
Virginia. " vania 
™ + 
WANTED: UNION PRINTERS, Flog!) Publi 
or Machine. Steady situations qi) oom 
Night side of Ohio daily. $92.63 te 
3754 hours. $70.00 monthly Pensig, —- 
Plan free. $5,000 life insurances 
$40.00 per week sickness, $12.9) PL 
daily hospitalization includes family, Write 
Up to $250.00 for surgical, plus many) _ licath 
other benefits. All replies confidential § perie 
Write Box 6289, Editor & Publisher) ing 4 
moar cena ~~ aA A a on 
WORKING _FOREMAN for daily) zines 
newspaper, 5 machines, Ludlow, EL | Box 
rod, 2 teletypesetters, modern plant, 
No pressroom responsibility. Prefe 0 YEE 
man who can handle two shifts 9 — NEI 
week on crap machine. University ba: 
town. Housing available. Norman | inet 
Transcript, Norman, Oklahoma. ' writ 
| aval 
™ pers 
WRITERS’ SERVICES f Jobs 
St. 
Literary Agency _— 
NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENCY. arth) — 


cles. Books. Fiction, Plays marketed, 


Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St., N, Y, 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
Administrative i 
MATURE, reliable, family man, 39, | 


with extensive editorial, public rela | 
tions, executive experience, seeks con | 
nection with good weekly or small | 
daily with opportunity to buy all a 
controlling interest. Good character | 
plenty of ability and energy, limited | 
capital. Box 6220, Editor & Pub 
lisher. 


ATTENTION PUBLISHERS 
I'M SEEKING a tough job! 
Can you or one of your key men ust 
a trouble shooter? Can run whole 
paper, or relieve busy executive of de 
tails. Fine record cutting costs, labor 
relations, building revenue. University 
grad. Journalism and Business Adé- 
ministration plus 20 years chain and | 
other newspaper operations. Expert | 
on mechanical departments and labor | 
relations. Available soon. Box 6303, | 

Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR successful in business opes 
for job in south. Prefer coast. De 
pendable, dynamic, draft-exempt. Bor 
6240. Editor & Publisher. 


CAPABLE ASSISTANT AVAILABLE 
SUCCESSFUL General Manager and 
Publisher seeks opening in top 
back-stop job. Experienced _ small, 
metropolitan and chain general man 
agement. A cost cutter, and builder 
of circulation and advertising. Know 
all depts. including mechanical and 
labor relations. Available September. 
Best references. Salary reasonable, 
secondary to opportunity. Box 6302, & 
Editor & Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


ILLUSTRATOR and CARTOONIST— 
complete knowledge of editorial art 
and Roto—top ranking sports car 
toonist—desires change. ox 6168, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 
In Los Angeles will be available after 
September 1st for magazine or adver: 
tising assignments by mail only. 
World War 2, Draft Exempt. NO color 
work. Make your offer. Box 6245, 
Editor & Publisher. 3 


DOES YOUR promotion department 
need a top-notch illustrator and ar 
tist? Here is your man! Master's de- 
gree, Freelance experience, Samples on 
request, married, dependable. A. © 
Hudson, Box 632, Station 1, Canyon, 
Texas. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





——~ Circulation 


Editorial 


Editorial 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 


experience morning and Sun- 

: year oroughly qualified to handle 
es circulation department and mail 
per Proven record of increased cir- 
rulation collections, and reducing ex- 
penses "References furnished. Little 
Therchant plan, A.B.C. Married, 2 chil- 
aah, 32 years of age. Box 6236, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
“IROULATION MANAGER—Young, 
. i six years good experience 
Metropolitan Daily and Sunday. 
oa Fnowledge. of ‘‘Little Mer- 
hant Plan,’’ promotion, handling men 
eat Prefer eastern Pennsyl- 





aggressive, 





4 boys. 

4 or New Jersey. Now employed, 
married, family. Box 6283, Editor & 
Publisher. 

iis Correspondents 





PLASTICS ARE MULTIPLYING 
Writer desires assignments from pub- 
lications interested in plastics. Ex- 
perience includes editing books, edit- 
ing and reporting for daily and week- 
ly newspapers, free lancing for maga- 
zines. Has good technical background. 
Box 6130, Editor & Publisher. 





NEED NEWS and picture coverage 
Twin Cities area? Three-man crew, 
including former U.P. reporter, top 
writer and ex-news photographer 
available to trade magazines, newspa- 
pers for special or regular protection. 
John Withy, 436 Endicott Building, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Display Advertising 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


17 YEARS experience in tough mar- 
kets. Outstanding record for success- 
ful copy and promotion. Can always 
ome up with a good idea—and then 
‘sell it.’’ Only straight commission 
or salary and commission considered. 
Address Box 6264, Editor & Publisher. 
LOCAL ADVERTISING DISPLAY— 
desires position as Advertising Man- 
ager on small daily in midwest. Ex- 
perienced. Know marketing problems. 
Make excellent layouts. Young and 
aggressive. Write Box 6266, Editor 
&, Publisher. 














DISPLAY SAL N in Northeast, 
year experience, veteran not in re- 
serves, 26, college graduate, automo- 
bile. Box 6286, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial 


CALLING ALL EDITORS—this may 
be what you have been looking for. 
Top-notch photo-reporter now em- 
ployed on 100,000 Southern daily 
seeks drier climate. Also handling re- 
porting and re-writes, 15 years experi- 
ence. Married, 36, vet, sober. Post- 
ecard will bring wide sampling of 
work. Box 6137, Editor & Publisher. 
A VERSATILE deskman, reporter 
available mid-September. 5 years’ ex- 
perience. Veteran. Salary important 
but no more so than employer. Box 
6178, Editor & Publisher. 
COPYREADER Experienced 
years) news and wire editor; state 
and city deskman. Draft exempt. 
Sober and reliable. Box 6166, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


YOUNG WRITER, 28, married, with 
some editorial experience, desires 
writing position. B.A.; major Eng- 
lish, minor Journalism. Some work 
on English M.A. Go anywhere. Will 
come reasonable distance for inter- 
view. Victor Araujo, 4457 Beacon, 
Chicago, Ill. 

EX-CITY EDITOR of 15,000 daily 
seeks reporting, copydesk, or public 
relation job, 4 years metropolitan and 
small daily experience, Missouri Grad. 
Single, 25, Vet., ex-U.P. and New 
York City daily correspondent. Box 
6148, Editor & Publisher. 

YOUNG LADY, monthly bulletin news 
and feature writer, seeks start on 
small newspaper. B. S. Journalism. 
Single. Will travel. Box 6203, E & P. 
BARGAIN. 17 years as newsman, edi- 
tor; earnings to $125. Willing $50 
return Europe, must go soonest! Top 
ene. Box 6244, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


CONSCIENTIOUS and CAPABLE 
I’m both of these—and more. 
REPORTER. 1 year on daily. BA 
Journalism. Daily or weekly. Salary 
no object. Go anywhere. Knowledge 
of sports. Car. Single. Box 6237, 

Editor & Publisher. 
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UNIVERSITY OF Oregon graduate 
(B.S. in Journalism) seeks editorial 
position, any phase of Journalism. 
Part-time experience. Married veteran. 
24. Box 6241, Editor & Publisher. 





WHO NEEDS editor small magazine 
or assistant larger staff? Background 
7 years all phases, heavy feature writ- 





ing; woman, 29; Los Angeles only. 
Box 6140, Editor & Publisher. 





VETERAN, 30, graduating August 26 
—journalism major—extensive college 
experience—Wants position with fu- 
ture—Must feed 4%—location unim- 
portant—Weekly, daily. J. B. Treacy 
—Box 782, University, Alabama. 





ALL-AROUND, competent newspaper- 
man, 35. Desk, re-write, editorials. 
No vagabond. Prefer position with fu- 
ture small town, but will go anywhere. 
12 years experience. Box 6147, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





YOUNG WOMAN desires reporting or 
copy reading on newspaper or agency 
2 years experience on small daily; also 
feature writing—reporting on metro- 
yolitan daily. - B. English. Box 
6121, Editor & Publisher. 


NEW ENGLAND editor attention. 
Newspaperwoman, 15 years experience, 
wants job on daily or weekly. Box 
6146. Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR, all-around competent news- 
paperman, 12 years’ experience, seeks 
post on medium daily or progressive 
weekly. Start in September. Box 
6154, Editor & Publisher. 








NEWSCASTER, A reporter, not an an- 
nouncer. Gather, write, deliver. News- 
paper background. Prefer newspaper- 
affiliated station. Box 6128, Editor & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-MALE, single, 29, 8 years 
experience weekly, daily, press serv- 
ice, Army correspondent. Will travel. 
Box 6139, Editor & Publisher. 








EDITORS—EASTERN PAPERS 
FLUENT, resourceful reporter — 24, 


vet., wants to break in on small daily 
or weekly. Top college and some week- 
ly experience. Salary secondary. June 
graduate, Northwestern. Box 6233, 
Editor & Publisher. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST publisher who 
needs editor-reporter should consider 
this: ME western daily. Four years’ 
experience, beat, assignment reporter, 
sports editor, columnist. Wants change 
= to Northwest paper which offers 
solid future. Writé or wire Box 6184, 
Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER—DDSK ASSISTANT, Age 
31, married, ten years’ experience. 
Political, sports, police, feature and 
eneral writing, editing and makeup. 
ants position with chance for ad- 
vancement. Excellent references. Box 
6194, Editor & Publisher. 


pt 
REPORTER -PHOTOGRAPHER with 
two years’ experience. Seeks position 
on small city daily. Box 6173, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
REPORTING JOB wanted by young 
Fen ttaauate paccredited ochest of 

3 eferences. ress 
Box 6171, Editor & Publisher. 








EXPERIENCED REPORTER on mid- 
west county seat daily, seeks wider 
opportunity for self, advantages of 
larger community for family. Able, 
ee. Box 6208, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


REPORTER—27, staffer, weekly, 3 
years; sports stringer, N. Times, 
4 years; car. Seek opportunity, daily. 
Box 6235 Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER—BEGINNER 
EAGER for break on daily anywhere. 
Draft-Exempt. was news editor col- 
lege paper. Major in Journalism, June 
grad. Age 24, married. Box 6226, 
Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER - FEATURE WRITER 

heavy metropolitan experience, 36, top 
Boston references. All beats and re- 
write. If you have a hole on your 
staff, plug it with Guy Livingston, 137 














Sutherland Rd., Brookline 46, Mass. 
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Editorial 
ANSWERS to ‘SCIENCE WRITER’’ 
ad Box 5950 lost in transit. Please 
write again. 





SWISS WOMAN seeks 
secretary or proofreader 
tion business. 
correspondence. 
Publisher. 


CAPABLE woman _ reporter, 
enced in all phases editorial. 
lent background. Work anywhere but 
prefer southeast or southwest. Box 
6174. Editor & Publisher. 


COPY DPSK, telegraph, rim or make- 


position as 
in publica- 
French and’ German 
Box 6232, Editor & 





experi- 
Excel- 








up, 11 years. Employed. Box 6271, 
Editor & Publisher. 
EDITORIAL assistant. Presentable 


young woman desires magazine, news- 
paper or house-organ post. Competent 
secretary, 7 years general experience. 
Box 6258, Editor & Publisher. 
EVERY EXPERIENCE can be at your 
disposal. Northwestern U. Graduate— 
Four years broad experience seeks en- 
ergetic news room. Box 6288, Editor 
& Publisher. 
FEATURE WRITER—3 
major eastern Sunday paper, wants 
smaller daily, weekly, anywhere in 
U. S., Canada. Experience: writing, 
copy reading, editing, make-up, lay- 
out. book reviews. Box 6263, Editor 
& Publisher. 

GOT an opening? Let me cover it 
for you. 2% years assistant night 
editor, reporter, college town newspa- 











years with 





per; Guest editor ‘‘Mademoiselle.’’ 
B.A. University of Michigan. Any 
size paper. Magazine New York or 
California. Box 6304, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


MICHIGAN STATE College graduate. 
Experience on weekly with 13,000 cir- 
culation. Desires position on small 
daily in any capacity. Recommenda- 
tion furnished. Will go anywhere. 
Wayne Blakeslee, 1127 Kelsey Street, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


EDITOR 


HOUSE ORGAN or 
TRADE MAGAZINE 


Graduate mechanical engineer, in 
house organ and trade magazine pub- 
lishing field since 1931; do own lay- 
out and makeup; experienced in print- 
ing techniques; have written technical 
texts for U. Navy; excellent ref- 
erences; New York district only. Box 
6224, Editor & Publisher. 





Photographers 


CAPABLE Photographer with some 
experience in public instruction and 
promotional photography desires po- 
sition with newspaper or small pub- 
lisher. Box 6129, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, aggressive, 4 years 
experience with press and studio work. 
Young. Go anywhere. Will furnish 
personal and professional references. 
Box 6227, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
ENGRAVING experience, familiar 
with reporting—willing to learn more. 
Married. 30 years old. Car. Will _lo- 
eate with daily in middle-west. Box 
6269, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER—News and sports 
experience. 14 months on 20,000 
daily, year on weekly, four years col- 
lege publications. Married, one child, 
26, draft exempt, own car. Permanent 
Midwest or South. Box 6293, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Promotion—Public Relations 




















NO RAW RECRUIT, editor, line art, 
advertising. 38—$5,000. Samples. 
Box 6267. Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER | seeks 
job on 20—50,000 daily or large 
weekly. Experience—~14 months on 
20,000 daily, year on weekly. Fea- 
ture-photo stories, city hall, county 
courthouse, general news and some 
sports. Family of 3, 26, draft exempt, 
own car. Available September 1. Hal 
Bly. 666 Walnut, Winona, Minn. 
REPORTER photographer with 18 
months experience on dailies in West, 
Midwest; police, city beat, courthouse, 
features. Married veteran, 25. Car. 
Sober. Available now. Box 6261, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

REPORTER—young, radio and edi- 
torial experience. B.S. Vet. Go any- 
where. Box 6298, Editor & Publisher. 
SCIENCE WRITER available, free- 
lance experience, BS, biology, MS 
journalism, capable photographer, 
magazine or metropolitan daily. Box 
6297. Editor & Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH EDITOR—Young man, 
deaf, single; 20 years’ general news- 
paper experience, five years on desk 
exclusively; honor journalism gradu- 
ate; references. Prefer Southwest. 
3ox 6262, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED. Eastern paper needing 
GOOD Eastern reporter, now in mid- 
west. More than 3 years experience 
all types reporting. Vet. Married, 29, 
Box 6268, Editor & Publisher. 


WILL TRADE one year’s experience 
on large weekly paper for sports job 
on larger daily. Dartmouth graduate, 
single, 25 years old. Had training as 
sports writer, columnist, court report- 
er, proofreader and jaritor. Write 
Box 6254, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG MAN, beginner, 25, would 
like reporting job on small daily or 
weekly, preferably East Coast. Yale 
graduate, Vet, married. Available 
now. E. L. Pratt. 122 E. 76th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 

4F, VET, BSJ, MA English, 26, single, 
year weeklies; want start, daily, 


weekly; East. G. Weiner, 16 Buswell, 
Boston, Mass. 


1950 HAVERFORD BA, History, En- 
glish, Political Science. Reporter on 
daily anywhere in U. S. Box 6290, 


















































Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS-PUBLIC RELATIONS man 8 
years seeks similar position in St. 
Louis. Age 25. Degree. Veteran. Ra- 
dio news, daily, house organ. Box 
6239, Editor & Publisher. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS—publicity ap- 
prentice, 21 years old. Two years col- 
lege plus training in public relations. 
Seeks any position in field. Box 6225, 
Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN, 31, six years all- 
around experience on dailies plus two 
years movie publicity, available for 
press relations post with firm or in- 
dustry. College graduate, married. 
Will travel. Box 6305, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 











Special Writers 


EXPERIENCED News and Feature 
writer, now with A-1 Foreign News 
and Publicity Bureau, seeks new con- 








nection in travel field publicizing re- 
sorts or as travel-writer for New York 
Metropolitan area newspaper. Box 
6191, Editor & Publisher. 
Mechanical 





LINOTYPE. MACHINIST, experienced, 
non-union, 85, married, desires posi- 
tion 150 mile radius New York Oity. 
Rox 6132, Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
Composing Room Foreman and a Ma- 
chinist, each having 25 years’ metro- 
politan daily experience are seeking 
financial connections. Will go any- 
where on trial, individually or_ to- 
gether. Union. Inviting PRINCIPAL 
OWNERS to arrange for interviews 
during Graphic Arts Exposition, Chi- 
cago. Will consider traveling all or 
part-time. Box 6216, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. : 








COMPOSING ROOM Foreman, Super- 
intendent (Union). Well qualified with 
over 20 years experience. West, 
southwest preferred. Box 6260, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


Photo-Engraver 


PHOTOENGRAVER 6 years. All- 
round man can serve as chemco pho- 




















tographer, stripper-printer, or zine 
etcher. Available now. Box 6238, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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By Robert U. Brown 


WE'VE WRITTEN a lot in the past 
about the necessity for this coun- 
try to engage in an effective in- 
formation campaign around the 
world. We've backed up the State 
Department’s Voice of America 
program and endorsed the pro- 
posed expansion program. A for- 
mer newspaper publisher, now in 
Congress, says advertising tech- 
niques have proved themselves in 
sO many ways that we ought to 
use them internationally in this 
drive. 

Clinton D. McKinnon, former 
publisher of the San Diego Jour- 
nal and now Congressman from 
San Diego County, in urging that 
Congress do something to strength- 
en the United Nations to main- 
tain international peace, referred 
“to the value and contribution of 
advertising toward world peace.” 
“As we sell a way of government 
to the world in the form of a 
strengthened UN, we must also 
sell a way of living,” he said. 

“All my business life I have 
watched advertising, the blood 
brother to newspapering, achieve 
miracles. The meticulous details a 
first-class advertising agency goes 
to in selling a client’s products is 
amazing. As a small example they 
know that families in mild-summer 
Los Angeles eat 43% more cold 
cereals for breakfast than do the 
families in heat - suffering New 
Vou. ... 

“How do corn flakes and soap 
apply to peace and democracy? 
Only as an indication of how to 
do an effective job. 

“Procter & Gamble spends more 
than $30,000,000 a year to adver- 
tise and to influence the soap pur- 
chases of this country. They are 
highly successful. And yet the 
U. S., with more than 500 times 
the income, spend $34,000,000 for 
Voice of America. Relatively 
speaking, we spend only one five- 
hundredth as much for free enter- 
prise as P&G does for soap.” 

Rep. McKinnon would like “to 
mobilize the brains of our adver- 
tising and merchandising profes- 
sion to sell the idea of a peaceful 
world. We cannot be content to 
use horse-and-buggy methods any 
longer when our competitor from 
Moscow is using every selling de- 
vice he knows to sell an inferior 
product.... 

“With the biggest idea the 
world has ever known—peace— 
and with the largest potential mar- 
ket a product has ever had— 
2,264,543,771  persons—we must 
use all the tools that modern ad- 
vertising and selling employ to get 
consumer acceptance.” 

Rep. McKinnon has an ldea 
here. He doesn’t think much of 
the effectiveness of the Voice of 
America and apparently would 
like to ditch it for this advertising 
approach. However, in advertising, 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


an important part of solving the 
problem is to use the right medi- 
um to carry the sales message. In 
this particular world problem, we 
cannot buy time or space behind 
the Iron Curtain to carry our 
story. Therefore, we must filter 
our printed word through on the 
ground or beam it over on the 
air. And in the latter method 
which seems to reach more people 
under present conditions, it makes 
little difference whether the pro- 
grams are sponsored or sustaining. 


ANOTHER EDITOR, B. W. Mittler 
of the Shippensburg (Pa.) News- 
Chronicle, had another thought on 
the same subject. In an editorial 
he suggested the Voice of America 
program should be revamped to: 

“1. Give the responsibility for 
disseminating information over a 
radio program with a newspaper 
tie-in to the American newspaper 
publishers and radio people. Let 
the government have faith in pri- 
vate enterprise by delegating this 
responsibility and not interfering 
except to cooperate and advise. 

“2. Throw the programs open 
to the peoples of the world, which 
means the American people, too. 

“3. Change the name to the 
‘Voice of the People.’ 

“4. Make the program self- 
supporting through an appeal to 
the American people to support it 
through voluntary contributions,” 
etc. 

We doubt that the State Depart- 
ment will relinquish the Voice of 
America now without a bitter last 
ditch fight in Congress. Neverthe- 
less, some aspects of the private en- 
terprise approach might be found 
useful. 

What. will come out of the fun- 
nel after Congress gets through 
considering all the suggestions for 
an expanded program we don’t 
know. We only hope it comes out 
soon. 

WHILE Congressmen and Sena- 
tors are concerned, among other 
things, with enlarging and improv- 
ing our information activities over- 
seas and taking the “peace offen- 
sive” away from the Communists, 
the newspapers of this country 
have been doing a job on the home 
grown Reds. 

A few weeks ago a Philadelphia 
Inquirer reporter exposed the 
phony Stockholm Peace Appeal 
in that area. (July 15, page 47.) 
Since then other reporters have 
done similar jobs and up in Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota, the Mesabi Daily 
News did it in its advertising col- 
ums. Later the affiliated Superior 
Telegram ran the same ad. 

In July, Larry LeSueur, CBS re- 
porter, warned “there’s been some 
rather unusual ringing of doorbells 
these days. I wonder if it’s hap- 
pened to you or your family? It’s 





not the census-taker, nor yet the 
Fuller Brush man... it’s an 
agent, unconscious or otherwise, of 
Moscow.” 

This message and a lot more of 
it was printed in full page paid 
space by the Virginia, Minn., 
American Legion and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars posts under the 
heading “Don’t Sign—unless you 
are a Communist!” 

Roy H. Westman, ad manager 
of the Daily News, reported cir- 
culation of the petition stopped 
completely after publication of the 
ad. 

Newspaper managements also 
have been taking part in the drive 
on Reds in this country. The Gui- 
don, official monthly publication 
of the Horace Greeley Post at the 
New York Herald Tribune, reports 
management recently discharged a 
man “who was passing literature 
‘demanding that American troops 
get out of Korea and advocating 
that the atom bomb be outlawed.” 
This discharge “relieved a danger- 
ous situation,” states the paper re- 
vealing “indignation at his actions 
were still at white heat.” The Le- 
gion Post applauded the action of 
management “as a warning to oth- 
ers of like mind that the principles 
of the American Way of life are 
not to be amended or interfered 
with by advocates of foreign meth- 
ods and isms.” 


WE DON’T think most newspa- 
permen in this country need an in- 
centive, or a potential cash re- 
ward, for writing to promote a 
greater understanding of Freedom 
and our American Way of Life. 
However, if they do, the Freedoms 
Foundation, established last year, 
is offering $100,000 in cash awards 
“for outstanding achievement in 
bringing about a better under- 
standing of the American Way of 
Life.” 

There will be 416 cash awards, 
300 honor medals and 200 certifi- 
cates of merit for material written, 
developed or released after Sept. 
20, 1949, and submitted’ before 
Nov. 1, 1950, to Freedoms Foun- 
dation, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 

Earlier this year, General Fisen- 
hower presented the first awards. 
Awards to be presented next Spring 
will be in these fields: advertising 
campaigns, single cartoons, cartoon 
strips, editorials, magazine articles, 
photos with captions, motion pic- 
tures, radio programs, union pub- 
lications, company employe publi- 
cations to mention only those in 
the field of mass media. 

If incentive is needed to write 
about America—there it is. 
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Form New Firm 


SAN FRANCIscO—Formation of 
the newspaper representatives firm 
of Doyle & Hawley is announced 
by Chester J. Doyle of Los An- 
geles and Vernon Hawley of San 
Francisco. The firm will function 
on the Pacific Coast as associate 
of Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & 
Scott. Both principals formerly 
were with George D. Close, Inc. 





E & P CALENDAR 

Aug. 19-25 — International © 
Typographical Union, conven. 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 

Aug. 21-26 — International 
Photo - Engravers’ Union of 
North America, 49th annual 
convention, Hotel Statler, De. 
troit, Mich. ; 





Aug. 24 - 25 — California 
Newspaper Publishers Assn., 
meeting, Hotel Claremont, 


Berkeley, Calif. 

Aug. 25-26—Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Assn. of 
the Carolinas, summer meet- 
ing, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. 

Aug. 28—-International Mail- 
ers’ Union, convention, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Aug. 28-29—Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn, 
Mechanical Conference, East- 
ern Division, Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Aug. 28-30—American Assn, 
of Journalism Teachers, Assn, 
of Accredited Schools and 
Depts. of Journalism, and 
American Society of Journal- 
ism School Administrators, 
joint convention, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Sept. 2—Press Day, Califor- 
nia State Fair, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Sept. 4-6 — Western Classi- 
fied Conference, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. 

Sept. 7-8—New England 

Assn. of Circulation Manag- 
ers, circulation clinic, Went- 
worth by the Sea, Portsmouth, j 
N. H. 
Sept. 7-9 — -—~ ‘ on 
ewspapers 0 ashington, 
ama "aie, Alderbrook 
(near Seattle). 


44 Pages for Bank; 


Special PR Scheme 

Tusa, Okla—A 44-page spe 
cial edition in the Tulsa Tribune 
and Tulsa World marked the 55th 
Emerald Anniversary of the First 
National Bank and Trust Co. and 
dedication of the bank’s 20-story 
$6,000,000 home recently. 

Instead of a mass open-house 
for the press, L. B. Myers of the 
bank’s public relations department 
arranged for conducted tours of 
small groups. Also, a photogra- 
pher was assigned to each group 
to take any pictures requested. 
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Drewry Edits Book 

ATHENS, Ga. — “Journalism at 
the Mid-Century,” edited by Dean 
John E. Drewry of the University 
of Georgia’s Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, has been 
announced for publication 00 
Sept. 15. This book is composed 
of principal addresses delivered | 
at the Press Institute, Radio In- 
stitute, Industrial Editors Inst 
tute, Peabody Radio and Tele- 
vision Awards presentation, and 
other special occasions of the 
Grady School. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for August 19, 1950 J 
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‘What do you want to be when you grow up f 


Boy-dreams are grand dreams. And 
strictly American, too, because here 
they can come true. With the tradi- 
tional freedoms of this country, every 
boy has the privilege of choosing his 
own dream and working it out the 
way he wants. 

Who would want to end those 
dreams? Who would want to trade 
away any of a boy’s freedoms and 
opportunities ? 

Maybe you’ve heard people say, 
“Let the federal government take care 
of things. Let it take over the doctors. 
The railroads. The electric light and 


power companies.” 











Are they socialists? Not necessar- 
ily. Most of the people who talk that 
way just think it would be good for 
them, or for their town, or for every- 
body, if the government took over 
this problem or that one—this indus- 
try or that service. They don’t stop 
to think that every time government 
takes over another responsibility, 
men and women lose another right 
or another freedom. 


History shows that when govern- 
ment controls enough things, it be- 
comes socialistic automatically, 
whether the people want it or not. 


And then freedoms are gone—even 





@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER" returns Sunday, August 27 — CBS —9 P. M., Eastern Time 


the freedom to choose where to work, 
where to live, what to believe. Under 





socialism, there’s no place for boy- 





dreams—or even grown-up ones. 





The business- managed, tax- paying 
Electric Light and Power Companies* 
which publish this advertisement are 
fighting this creeping socialism wher- 
ever we find it. We believe it’s your 
fight, too. How do your friends feel 
about it? Talk it over with five of 
them this week. The threat of social- 
ism is everyone’s problem because it 
is everyone’s danger! 








* Names on request from this magazine 
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GREAT MARKET & TOP COVERAGE 
Weave wero, pubes fot you | 


HERE IS A COMPACT MARKET that spends more at re- IT’S EASY TO REACH AND SELL, TOO. It is compa, 
tail than any of 21 entire states, buys more food than so distribution is easier to attain and maintain. 
any of 24, more general merchandise than any of 31, people are responsive, which means they will readily 
more drug store merchandise than any of 21, more any worth-while idea, product or service. The Clevelani 
furniture than any of 23, more new cars than any of 26, Press reaches seven out of ten of these responsive buyen 
and more liquor than any of 25. That means Cleveland on every buying day. That all adds up to quick, ea 
is a great market for anything. sales at low cost. 





THE PRESS NOT ONLY SELLS for you IN CLEVELAND ...IT’S THE 

but also provides accurate measurements 

of results through its extensive research THE PRE 

program covering almost everything that HES 7 OUT OF 

is bought. BUYERS ON EVERY Hess 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


NEW YORK . . . World-Telegrom INDIANAPOLIS Gee CKNOXVILLE . . . . News-Sentine! EVANSVILLE 
and The Sun = COLUMBUS Citizen Rocky Min. News HOUSTON 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI. ....... Post Press-Scimitor FORT WORTH 


PITTSBURGH KENTUCKY MEMPHIS . . . Commercial Appeal ALBUQUERQUE 


SAN FRANCISCO Covington edition, Cincinnati Post WASHINGTON EL PASO 


General Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City Chicago San Francisco Detroit Cincinnati Philadelphia Fort Worth 














